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REQUIRED CIVICS IN MICHIGAN 


At its session of 1931 the Fifty-sixth Legislature of the State of 
Michigan enacted legislation (House Enrolled Act No. 148) requir- 
ing the teaching of civics in high schools, county normal schools, 
and colleges and prohibiting the granting of diplomas and degrees to 
students not completing such courses. The full text of the law is as 
follows: 


An act to require the teaching of civics and political science in high schools, 
county normals and colleges, to prohibit the granting of diplomas, and degrees 
to students not successfully completing said courses and to provide penalties 
for the violation thereof. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

SECTION 1. In all Michigan high schools, offering twelve grades of work, a 
one-semester course of study of five recitation periods per week shall be given in 
civics, said course covering the form and functions of our federal and state gov- 
ernments and of counties, cities, and villages. Throughout the course the rights 
and responsibilities of citizens shall be stressed. No diploma shall be issued by 
any high school after the first semester of 1933 to any student unless such stu- 
dent shall have successfully completed said course. 

SECTION 2. In all county normal schools a course of four term hours shall be 
given in civics, and in all colleges receiving public money, a course of six one- 
hour lectures, or equivalent, shall be given in political science, covering the form 
and functions of our federal and state governments, and of counties, cities, and 
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villages. Throughout said course the rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
shall be stressed. No degree or diploma shall be granted after June 30, 1933, to 
any student of such normal school or college unless such student shall have suc- 
cessfully completed said course. 

SECTION 3. The recommending for graduation by any principal or school 
superintendent of a student who has not complied with the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed a misdemeanor. 


The passage of this law calls to mind once more the marked tend- 
ency in recent decades to control the curriculum of the schools 
through legislation. The first major inquiry into this tendency was 
made by Jesse Knowlton Flanders in his study Legislative Control 
of the Elementary Curriculum. He showed that in 1903 there were on 
the statute books of all the states 564 prescriptions relating to the 
curriculum of the elementary school, that by 1913 the number had 
mounted to 720, and that by the end of another decade it had risen 
to 926. In an extension of this study covering the years from 1923 
to 1930—at this writing unpublished—Professor Newton Edwards, 
of the Department of Education of the University of Chicago, 
found that at least 131 new prescriptions had been added to the list. 
He states that ‘each legislative session adds its quota of prescrip- 
tions, but it is rare, indeed, that a law requiring the teaching of a 
subject is ever repealed.”’ 

Professor Edwards attributes this type of legislative activity to 
influential groups and organizations. For example, the American 
Bar Association, the National Security League, and certain other 
organizations have interested themselves in securing legislation re- 
quiring the teaching of the United States Constitution. The results 
of their efforts may be judged from the increase in the numbers of 
states in which such laws have been operative: in 1903, nine states; 
in 1913, nine; in 1923, twenty-three; in 1930, forty-three (all but five 
of the forty-eight). These organizations insist that the Constitution 
of the United States be taught as a separate course and that to teach 
the Constitution in connection with courses in history or civics is 
not sufficient. Professor Edwards quotes the American Bar Asso- 
ciation as saying: 

This survey [made by Samuel P. Weaver, of the Spokane Bar] and our own 


investigation prove conclusively that the Constitution cannot be taught effec- 
tively except as a separate course. Taught as it is, mixed with a course called 
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“civics” or with American history, little is accomplished. We think that too 
much attention is paid to what the teachers call ‘‘civics” which is a study of the 
local governments, school district, city, county, and state. 


The outcomes the American Bar Association has in mind in requir- 
ing the teaching of the Constitution, in the opinion of Professor 
Edwards, are best expressed in what it calls “Our Citizenship 
Creed.”’ Space will be taken to quote only the second of its two 
paragraphs. 

I believe that as a good American citizen I must maintain continuously a 
civic consciousness and conscience; that my country needs my active service in 
times of peace no less than in war; that patriotism must be a constituent part 
of my religion; that no prouder boast can emanate from my lips than truly to 
declare, “I am an American citizen’’; and that as an American citizen the Con- 
stitution of the United States ought to be as actual a part of my life and my 
religion as the Sermon on the Mount. 


In undertaking to appraise the recent act of the legislature in 
Michigan as already cited, we can hardly do better than to borrow 
once more from Professor Edwards, in this instance his concluding 
comment on the tendency to control education through legislation. 


It is not the purpose .... to attempt to appraise in any detail the laws 
which these various organizations have succeeded in having enacted. It may be 
readily conceded that many, perhaps all, of the organizations have been ac- 
tuated by the highest motives and that some of the laws which they have suc- 
ceeded in getting enacted may have been accompanied by satisfactory results. 
One cannot refrain, however, from pointing out the fundamental error which 
lies behind much of this legislation. Sound public policy demands that state 
legislatures formulate and prescribe fundamental principles of policy but that 
they delegate to the proper officials the exercise of a good deal of discretion in 
the management and operation of the schools. Such is especially the case with 
respect to the curriculum and methods of teaching. Through much painstaking 
and careful experimentation the science of education has developed a respecta- 
ble body of factual evidence with respect to mental processes, methods of teach- 
ing, the proper content of the curriculum, and efficient modes of administration. 
If the state legislatures ignore the findings of science, as they are perforce bound 
to do if they enact into law more or less indiscriminately the proposals of every 
influential organization, the result will prove nothing short of disastrous. Al- 
though it does not appear that the teaching profession in selecting materials 
and methods of instruction is seriously embarrassed by legislation now in force, 
the tendency to enact embarrassing legislation is clearly evident. 

There is another aspect of the problem that calls for mature deliberation. 
One cannot but feel that school people themselves are somewhat at fault. They 
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have failed to appraise the present social order and to formulate an adequate 
system of social values. Failing in this, they have not been able to provide that 
quality of educational leadership which the situation demands. In the mean- 
time, influential minority groups, more or less well-intentioned and more or less 
enlightened, press their measures upon the attention of legislative bodies. By 
common consent, the schools are the most powerful agencies of social control 
and direction. They will be used by the exponents of certain social values. The 
determination of what those values shall be is an obligation resting upon the 
teaching profession. The future of our civilization will be determined in no 
small measure by the degree of understanding of the present social order which 
the school men of the next generation bring to the solution of the problems of 
education. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE NEWS AND EDITORIAL SECTION 
OF THE “SCHOOL REVIEW” 


Readers of the School Review frequently and in various ways indi- 
cate interest in the section of the journal which over a long period 
has carried the caption “Educational News and Editorial Com- 
ment.” This interest prompts a brief report of a simple analysis of 
the nature and sources of the items appearing in the section in ten 
recent consecutive issues (from September, 1930, to June, 1931, in- 
clusive). The report is, in a sense, an accounting to subscribers of 
the use of this fifth of the total of eight hundred pages making up 
a volume of this journal—the portion not devoted to articles, which 
properly make up the main body of a volume, and the section desig- 
nated “Educational Writings,”’ which includes the book reviews and 
the lists of recent publications. 

The ten issues referred to carried a total of seventy-seven items 
in the “Educational News and Editorial Comment.’”’ As comports 
with the character of a publication announcing itself as a “journal 
of secondary education,” fifty, or almost two-thirds, of these items 
dealt with education at the secondary level; twenty-one were general 
in their level of application; and six dealt with higher education. The 
aim to help in keeping those who are concerned with secondary 
schools informed of important educational events of general impor- 
tance and of significant activities in the higher institutions will 
hardly require justification. 

The seventy-seven notes and comments in these ten issues dealt 
with forty-three different subjects—a fact suggestive of wide range 
and variety. The policy in selecting items excludes editorial hobbies 
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and promotion, except as the purpose to present timely information 
and to foster investigation may be regarded as promotional. Among 
subjects on which two or more notes appeared during the year are 
the curriculum, new educational periodicals, libraries, national sur- 
veys, higher schools, foreign schools, guidance, small high schools, 
teachers, junior high schools, junior colleges, private secondary 
schools, supervision, and vocational education. Among subjects 
represented once only—and this category includes most subjects— 
are adult education, child labor, diplomas, educational finance, 
extra-curriculum, individual differences, moving pictures, objectives 
of schools, religious education, school publications, and state control 
of education. 

The sources of the items which are noted and commented on are 
almost as various as the subjects dealt with. This fact is in large 
part an outcome of the procedures followed in locating the items. 
The sources most frequently drawn on are publications and releases 
of the United States Office of Education, publications of universities, 
publications of educational associations, the daily press, the educa- 
tional press, organs and other publications of state and city school 
systems, and special manuscripts submitted by readers of the 
Schoel Review. Some of the other sources are general periodicals, 
publications of individual schools, government reports, legal publi- 
cations, and publications of educational foundations. Most of the 
manuscripts mentioned in the list of sources of greater frequency 
are submitted by our readers without personal solicitation. Some- 
times these come to us as descriptive letters which can be readily 
transformed into material suitable for use in this section. Some- 
times items have previously appeared in print in local or fugitive 
publications, copies of which are sent to us voluntarily by those at 
work in the schools who have first-hand knowledge of the practices 
or investigations described. Contributions of these types supply 
some of the most timely and valuable items appearing in the section, 
and on this account they are welcomed by the editor. 


THE STATUS OF SUMMER CAMPS 


Evidence reported by Eugene H. Lehman, editor of Camps and 
Camping (American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York City), shows that summer camps have assumed a large 
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place in the vacation activities of boys and girls. For several years 
Mr. Lehman has reported in this publication his studies of camps. 
The study for the current year shows an “abrupt falling-off” in 
the number of camps, which he is certain is an influence of the eco- 
nomic depression. However, the number of camps responding to his 
requests for information is still large—s69—having declined from 
791 in 1930. To this point it had mounted from 263 in 1922 when 
Mr. Lehman began his series of inquiries. The distribution of the 
types of camps reporting for 1931 is given in the following table. 
The term “private camps” refers to camps operating as private ven- 
tures and the term “organization camps” to camps maintained by 
organizations like the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Boy Scouts. 
NUMBER OF CAMPS OF EACH TYPE REPRESENTED 
IN REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Type of Camp Number of 


Replies 
Girls’ private camps 

Boys’ private camps 

Mixed private camps 

Adult private camps 

Girls’ organization camps 

Boys’ organization camps 

Mixed organization camps 

Too late to classify 


The total and average enrolments in the camps of these several 
types are given in the table on page 567. Mr. Lehman reports the 
total registrations for 1929 as 70,678 and for 1930 as 67,230. The 
average registrations for these two years he gives as 147 and 133.9, 
respectively. 

The average fees charged in 1931 (presumably for the full period 
the camps are in operation during the season) range from $77 in 
girls’ organization camps to $332 in girls’ private camps. In view 
of the large enrolment, the total annual outlay for camps each year 
must be gigantic. On this point we quote Mr. Lehman. 


Numerous guesses are made from time to time relative to the size of the 
camping business as compared with other national enterprises. Exact figures 
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are not available, but our questionnaire replies show that the total tuition fee 
paid in 1929 to the 486 camps whose figures in this respect are usable reached 
the high sum of $14,121,235. If we were to add to this only a few of the endless 
chain of accompanying expenses—the charges for uniforms, equipment, trans- 
portation, etc.—the amount would easily be increased to more than $20,000,000, 
or approximately $41,000 per camp. 


The totals compiled by Mr. Lehman presumably do not include 
camps maintained regularly by welfare agencies and religious or- 
ganizations. To add these would make much more impressive the 
count of camps and registrants and the financial outlays involved. 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE ENROLMENT IN EACH TYPE OF CAMP 


1929 1930 


Type of Camp 
Total Average per Total Avera 
Ca: 


e per 
Enrolled Enrolled 


mp 


Girls’ private camps........ 10,543 . 10,394 72. 
Boys’ private camps 17,500 ; 15,631 75. 
Mixed private camps....... 5,530 : 5,418 go. 
Adult private camps 1,136 1,148 114. 
Girls’ organization camps... . 6,650 ; 7,133 325. 
Boys’ organization camps. .. 24,186 23,291 495. 
Mixed organization camps. . 5,073 ; 5,215 372. 


Here is a great movement with great potentialities in education and 
recreation—a movement which deserves much more concerted de- 
velopment and systematic study than it has so far experienced. 


TEACHER-TRAINING AND THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


Many readers will doubtless find much of interest in President 
Wilkins’ discussion of the relation of colleges of liberal arts to teach- 
er education, which appears in this issue of the School Review. They 
will be ready to subscribe to most or all of his contentions. For in- 
stance, they will prefer to have teachers for our secondary schools 
trained in institutions of a variety of types, including the privately 
endowed college of liberal arts. They will desire to have these teach- 
ers more adequately trained than they now are in the fields in which 
they give instruction. They will hope for an increasing proportion 
of teachers in these schools with as much as five years of training 
beyond the high school. 
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However, these same readers will not be satisfied with the current 
contribution of the liberal-arts college to teacher-training, and, if we 
understand President Wilkins correctly, he himself is not satisfied 
with its contribution. While admitting that this type of institution 
supplies a large proportion of those who teach in secondary schools 
and that the percentage of graduates of some of these colleges who 
enter teaching mounts to 80 or even go, they will contend that the 
college does not enter into the work whole-heartedly. Instead, it 
seems to assume that teacher-training is only a by-product and not 
a major purpose consciously to be served. Illustrations of a want of 
aggressiveness in these colleges in the matter of secondary-school 
teacher-training are easy to cite. Evidence is at hand that few of the 
colleges of arts are cognizant of the need of training for junior high 
school teaching, even though these reorganized schools now number 
into the thousands. Again, it is seldom that these colleges prepare 
for the teaching of any subjects other than academic subjects, even 
though a number of non-academic fields have long vied with the 
academic for a place in the programs of high-school pupils. These 
colleges lag in many other ways far behind the elements of an ade- 
quate teacher-training. We would not deny the liberal-arts college 
participation in the work of training teachers for secondary schools, 
but we would urge that the authorities in these colleges proceed as 
if they believed the work to be the matter of consequence President 
Wilkins believes it to be. 


HEBREW HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Jews of the United States number more than four million. 
It is to be expected that among them would exist a desire to foster 
Jewish religion and culture by setting up and maintaining their own 
schools. Among the institutions maintained for this purpose are the 
Hebrew high schools, but until recently little was known of the sta- 
tus of these schools. Through the courtesy of Ben M. Edidin, a 
member of the staff of Jewish Education (a publication of the Na- 
tional Council for Jewish Education), we are permitted to draw from 
his recent study of the status of these schools in the United States. 
The study relates to such aspects as the total extent of secondary 
education offered by the Jewish people, the sources of income of the 
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high schools, the curriculum, the teaching staff, and the student 
body. 

The extent of Hebrew high-school education.—In his investigation 
Mr. Edidin was able to find ten Hebrew high schools. He admits 
the possibility of the existence of one or two more such schools but 
is of the opinion that, if existing, they are small. Three of the ten 
schools are located in New York City and one each in Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. 
In these eight cities is to be found almost two-thirds of all American 
Jewry. The total enrolment in these ten schools in the spring of 1930 
was approximately 1,800. 

Support and control.—Six of the ten schools secure all income other 
than tuition from the local Federation of Jewish Charities, which is 
the “central social-welfare and fund-raising agency” in every Jewish 
community of size. The four remaining schools depend on special 
membership and contributions for their support. Average figures for 
six schools show that about four-fifths of the total budget comes 
from the community and only one-fifth from tuition charges. These 
schools may be thought of as community rather than private enter- 
prises. All but one of the ten schools are under the control of boards 
of Jewish education maintained by the local federations. 

The curriculum.—The preferred length of the course is four years, 
corresponding with the four grades of the conventional public high 
school, but certain of the schools have not yet attained this goal. 

The schools meet five days a week—Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday afternoons, and Sunday mornings. On week 
days classes are held from four to eight and on Sundays from nine 
to one. Each class receives two hours of instruction in each school 
day. This schedule is arranged to permit the schools to offer train- 
ing supplementary to that in the public high schools. 

The subjects offered by the Hebrew high schools are all of a 
specifically Jewish religious and cultural nature. First in importance 
is the Bible, including the Pentateuch with commentaries. In the 
schools studied this subject receives about a third of all class time. 
A close rival is modern Hebrew (grammar, composition, and litera- 
ture). Third in rank is the Talmud, which is given an approximate 
fifth of the class time. Last comes Jewish history, receiving one- 
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sixth of the class time. It is exceptional for other courses to be given. 
All the subjects are taught in Hebrew, and no translation into Eng- 
lish is tolerated. This practice is made possible by admitting only 
graduates of Hebrew elementary schools, where an adequate mastery 
of the language is achieved. Mr. Edidin notes that there is no pro- 
vision for the study of modern Jewish life—the condition of Jews 
throughout the world, problems of adjustment, philanthropic activi- 
ties, and religious, cultural, and social institutions. Nor is there 
much provision for the study of Jewish music, art, and drama. 

The teachers—Almost all the teachers in these Hebrew high 
schools are mature men. As to their secular education, it may be 
reported that approximately three-fourths have had four or more 
years of college or university education. Practically all have had 
Jewish education in rabbinical seminaries or in Hebrew normal 
schools, usually in institutions of the former type. Prior to this 
training, they had completed the work of the Jewish elementary 
and high schools. It is Mr. Edidin’s belief that they are more schol- 
arly in Hebrew language and culture than is the teacher in the large 
public high school in the field of English language and literature. 
He points out that this Jewish education has been received by most 
of the teachers in European countries and in Palestine. Most of the 
teachers have had extended teaching experience. Salaries are as 
good as those paid to teachers in public high schools, or better. 

The pupils—The investigator gathered information concerning 
pupils from one school only, and it may be that they are not fully 
representative of pupils in the other schools. He found the pupils 
almost equally divided as to sex. His evidence on the scholarship of 
these pupils in the public high schools shows them to be a rather 
highly selected group. Their parents have come largely from coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, particularly Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Galicia, and Roumania. A few hail from Palestine. Not a family 
came from Western Europe nor was native to this country. Most 
of the reasons given by the pupils for attending the Hebrew high 
school centered in the desire for a knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, literature, religion, and culture. 

The pupils were asked to report the number of hours devoted on 
week days to home work on courses taken in the public high schools. 
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More than two-thirds reported from one to three hours. The median 
is two hours. If this time and the two hours of class time in Hebrew 
high schools (no time outside these schools being spent on this work) 
is added to the average length of school day, the sum represents a 
rather long day of scholastic activity for growing children. This fact 
must be an important factor in the high degree of selection repre- 
sented among those who attend these schools. 

These Hebrew high schools are an almost unique development in 
the effort of religious groups in this country to transmit to their 
youth what they believe to be their distinctive contributions to reli- 
gion or culture. The nearest approach to them is in the week-day 
religious instruction arranged for during school hours in certain 
city systems. One difference is that the arrangement in the case of 
the Hebrew high schools is not co-operative between denominations 
nor between denomination and public school. Another difference is 
that the amount of time given to the instruction is much larger in 
the Hebrew high schools. This time is, in fact, so extended as to 
induce in an outsider a conjecture that it must operate as an obstacle 
to the more rapid development of the schools. 

This plan of providing for what may be regarded as denomina- 
tional training in supplementary schools is in striking contrast to 
that of religious groups which set up schools aiming to provide all 
the education of their children, both secular and religious, thereby 
in effect operating institutions in competition with the public 
schools. One wonders whether the plan which has been put in par- 
tial operation by Jews would not be applicable with modification 
in other religious groups. 


UNREST IN FRENCH SECONDARY EDUCATION 


We are not alone in this country in experiencing criticism of sec- 
ondary schools. Attacks on the programs of secondary education 
are being made elsewhere in the world. Among the countries of 
Europe in which the critical attitude has been finding expression is 
France. Recent criticism there is reflected by Alex Small, writing in 
the Paris New York Herald. 


The national education system becomes a general topic of the French press 
during two months—July and October—those which mark the end and begin- 
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ning of the school year. The subject, that is, is education divorced from its 
political aspects, which for certain publicists is good the whole year around. 

This year the volume of comment on the occasion of the final secondary- 
school examinations seems larger than ever and shows more discontent. An in- 
creasing number of Frenchmen are demanding that the system be reformed, 
without coming anywhere near agreement as to what reforms they want. 

The main criticism is that the programs of secondary schools today are far too 
ambitious. They overwork students and so confuse them that at the end noth- 
ing substantial is left in their minds. Another criticism is the ancient one that 
the concentration is on things impractical, ‘‘out of touch with life.” Memory is 
developed at the expense of intelligence and judgment. 

Since the war the education system of France has been reformed consider- 
ably, and apparently public opinion is going to force still further modifications. 
Politics will do the job, if nothing else will. Within a few years the secondary 
schools (which correspond to American colleges) are going to be thrown open to 
the whole public. 

Inevitably they will be forced to offer programs which will attract the cus- 
tomers. A greater number of subjects with wide choice between them will be 
presented. The whole business will become more flexible, not to say hazy. The 
aims and methods of education will be imposed on the professionals by public 
taste. The contrary is today the case. 

Of the comment which the recent examination period has provoked, probably 
the best has been that of M. André Maurois. He finds, like the others, that the 
burden put on French adolescents by their compulsory programs is too heavy. 
To look at the number and variety of subjects with which the young man or 
woman is supposed to be acquainted, one would imagine that the human race 
mentally had made astounding progress within the last generation. That, M. 
Maurois points out, is scarcely credible The point is made that children 
cannot be crammed full of knowledge merely because there is so much more of 
it today than there ever was before. The intellectual mastery of any individual 
over an infinitely complicated world will have to be much less complete, much 
more adroit, better held in solution, than it was in a very simple world. 

M. Maurois, it may desolate his American admirers to learn, exhibits sound 
sense in his statement of the aims of education. “What is important is not 
knowing a great number of facts but a small number, only knowing them per- 
fectly, understanding their relations, and forming in the mind an outline into 
which the knowledge acquired during life can be fitted In history it is 
excellent to force children to learn summaries by heart, to repeat endlessly a 
few dates which thus will become fixed marking points.” 


If this comment is a correct reflection of the trend of thought in 
France, their secondary schools will shortly see a popularization not 
unlike that our high schools have experienced during the past forty 
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or fifty years. Progress toward a relatively unselective secondary 
education will affect the unfavorable light in which our own second- 
ary schools have been placed by those disposed by their comparisons 
to laud the French program. It is interesting to note that the French 
schools are being criticized for the very thing for which in this coun- 
try they have often been commended—the complexity of an offering 
that requires the pupil to carry a large number of subjects at one 
time. This wide range of subjects carried forward contemporaneous- 
ly by the individual pupil has made possible the sequence and con- 
tinuity in the French curriculum which has so often come in for 
commendation. Another point of interest is the criticism of the 
French schools for the same weakness often seen by critics of the 
American program—that instruction places too large an emphasis 
on memorization. 


THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL AGAIN 


A gratifying trend in the literature dealing with small high schools 
is that it is not stopping with describing the situation in such schools 
in a fatalistic and hopeless way but, instead, is making constructive 


suggestions toward improving the education afforded in these 
schools. Two publications illustrative of this trend appeared during 
the past summer, one in Nebraska and the other in New Mexico— 
two of the many states in which the problem of the small high school 
is widespread. 

The publication from Nebraska bears the promising title Practical 
Procedures for Enriching the Curriculums of Small Schools and is by 
Knute O. Broady, Earl T. Platt, and Millard D. Bell (University of 
Nebraska Publication, Educational Monographs, Number Two, 
June, 1931). The booklet contains suggestions both for high schools 
and for elementary schools, but most of the material bears on 
schools at the upper of the two levels. 

The means of enrichment developed for the high-school level are 
the schedule, alternation of subjects, individualization of instruc- 
tional material, and supervised correspondence study. Most space is 
devoted to basic schedules for schools with two teachers and for 
schools with three, four, or five teachers. The schedules are worked 
out for alternate years, and subject assignments are recommended 
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for each teacher on the staff. The monograph is issued to “serve as 
a workbook as well as a presentation of theory.” It should be help- 
ful to those endeavoring to improve the offering in small high schools 
anywhere, not alone in Nebraska. 

The second publication appears under the title The High-School 
Situation in New Mexico (University of New Mexico Bulletin, Vol- 
ume V, Number 1, June 15, 1931) and is written by J. W. Diefen- 
dorf, high-school visitor for the University of New Mexico. True to 
its title, it is mostly given over to a description of the high schools of 
the state with respect to enrolment, “miscellaneous statistics,” sal- 
aries of teachers, professional activities, teacher load, equipment, 
and program of studies. In connection with the topic last named 
there are suggestions for programs in one-teacher, two-teacher, and 
three-teacher schools, with proposed offerings for “‘odd”’ and “‘even”’ 
years, that is, for alternation to provide for enrichment. 

The author does not leave the whole question with a description 
of status and proposals for programs for these small schools. After 
extended observation and investigation, he seems convinced that 
there are more small schools than are really needed. His discussion 
of this factor of the problem merits quotation. 

One of the outstanding contributions of modern educational research is the 
fact that the per capita cost of secondary education bears an inverse relation 
to the size of the school—the larger the school, the smaller the per capita cost. 
And this is true in spite of the fact that larger schools offer the pupil much more 
in the way of instruction, under better trained and more experienced teachers, 
better equipment in every department, a better health program, a richer extra- 
curriculum life, etc. To offer in small schools a program even roughly the same 
as is available in the large schools would make the per capita costs greater in the 
aggregate than society would sanction. Yet we steadfastly maintain that pupils 
must have equal opportunities wherever they may live. 

One would expect, therefore, to see a pronounced movement toward the 
elimination of small inefficient schools and the establishment of strong central 
high schools. This is not the case, at least in New Mexico. Parents in each com- 
munity want their children to have a high-school education, but they want 
that education to be given in that community. They want their daughters to 
have the advantage of a good home-economics department, their sons to profit 
by work in industrial arts or vocational agriculture; they want both to take 
foreign language and receive instruction in speech work, music, etc. But they 
consistently refuse to encourage the union of their high school with those in 
adjacent communities and are not willing to admit that the small school in their 
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local community cannot provide all these advantages in an adequate degree. 
As a result, we find in this state many small inadequately equipped and poorly 
staffed high schools, many of which would not have even the three teachers re- 
quired for an accredited four-year high school were it not for the fact that the 
state authorities sometimes stretch their interpretation of the law to cover such 
cases. 

Local communities are not altogether to blame for this situation, however. 
It is partly due to the fact that we have had no adequate leadership in this matter 
from the State Department of Education. The department should come for- 
ward with a well-defined and carefully considered program covering not only 
the schools now established but. also those localities where high schools are, or 
will be, needed. It cannot escape the responsibility of leadership in this matter. 
And this responsibility is all the greater because of the fact that New Mexico 
is entering, in the opinion of the writer, a period of great increase in population. 
For the past quarter of a century the western part of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas have absorbed the larger part of the agricultural population rolling west- 
ward from the Mississippi Valley. The best lands in those states have been 
largely occupied. This westward tide is now pushing onward into New Mexico 
and is likely to get stronger year by year. This increased population, if the 
above statement proves true, will complicate the high-school problem. New 
centers will be established, and much more equipment of all kinds will be neces- 
sary in those now established. But many of our counties are already taxing 
themselves to the limit allowed by law. Shall we raise the limit and make the 
burden heavier or shall we move toward a scheme of reorganization which will 
lower the per capita costs and therefore enable us to care for this increased high- 
school population without materially increasing the total expense? Surely, the 
latter should be the more popular suggestion. 


As an important first step toward reorganization, the author pro- 
poses a systématic survey of every county in the state, and he pre- 
sents, as an indication of the nature of such a survey, certain infor- 
mation concerning the high-school situation in one county. 
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LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


When the first half of the twentieth century is reviewed in the 
court of ultimate historical appraisal (let us say a thousand years 
from now) what will be the tendencies of our time which will bulk 
largest in significance? I hazard two prophecies, the first of which 
may seem to have nothing to do with the subject of this article, 
while the second concerns that subject vitally. The first prophecy 
is that the first half of the twentieth century will be remembered as 
the time when the movement for the abolition of war gained such 
mass and power as to insure its ultimate triumph. The second 
prophecy is that the first half of the twentieth century will be re- 
membered as the time when the United States of America extended 
the opportunities of secondary education to an unprecedentedly 
high proportion of its youth. 

In 1890 there were in this country some twenty-five hundred 
public high schools; today there are almost thirty thousand. In 
other words, during the last forty years the public high schools have 
increased nearly at the rate of two a day. In 1890 the number of 
pupils in these schools was about two hundred thousand; today the 
number is approximately four and one-half million. In 1890 the pro- 
portion of boys and girls of high-school age who were actually in 
the high schools was about one-twentieth; today it is about one- 
half or more. This ratio is far higher than the corresponding ratio 
in even the richest and most enlightened countries of Western 
Europe." There is no indication that the ratio will stop at this point. 
Unless there should occur in our national life fundamental changes 
which are not now foreseen, it is probable that by the middle of 
the century we shall be giving high-school education to two-thirds 
of our boys and girls of high-school age. Our national educational 

Edward Dana Durand, American Industry and Commerce, pp. 27, 183. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1930. 
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experiment in its vastness is a new thing in the history of the world. 
It is fraught with consequences of the utmost promise and the ut- 
most peril for democracy and for civilization itself. It is indeed the 
expression of a surging, inner, spiritual democracy which is more 
important than any outward political form. 

Our political democracy will ultimately stand or fall according 
as it is approved or disapproved by the millions of men and women 
whose attitudes, critical abilities, and bases for approval or dis- 
approval will have been largely determined in the schools which the 
nation itself provides. If the course of our political evolution leads 
ultimately to some major modification of democracy or to the emer- 
gence of some new political form, it will rest with the millions of our 
high-school graduates to say whether change shall come gradually 
and with justice, or suddenly and with barbaric disaster. Further- 
more, our political destiny is a matter of concern to the whole world. 

“Knowledge is power.” ‘‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
No educational truisms are more familiar. Yet we are endeavoring 
to put as much knowledge as we can—little enough at best—into 
the hands of all our youth. Our experiment is an audacious profes- 
sion of faith in knowledge and in humanity. This double faith is 
certainly justified in theory. If it is to be justified in fact, we must 
give to the conduct of our experiment all the devotion, all the wis- 
dom, and all the imagination that we can bring to bear upon it. 

The essence of the educational process lies in the teaching func- 
tion. It follows that we must people the teaching faculties of our 
high schools with unprecedented numbers of men and women who 
are luminous with devotion, with wisdom, and with imagination. 
Only so will they be worthy of their high calling. It is indeed a high 
calling. The teaching of youth at any stage is no mere job; it is an 
infinitely difficult, infinitely important social ministry. The idea 
that teaching is important is as familiar to the readers of the School 
Review as is the drawing of breath. The essence of the present mes- 
sage is that, given the swiftly increasing vastness of our national 
experiment, given its inestimable possibilities for the weal or woe of 
this country and of the world, teaching is immeasurably more im- 
portant than we have realized hitherto. The teacher must possess 
the driving and directing qualities of devotion, wisdom, and imagina- 
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tion. He must, of course, possess as well the body of knowledge 
which is the medium of his art, and he must possess the skill which 
will enable him to use that medium effectually. It follows that he 
must be trained. That conclusion, fortunately, needs no argument 
here, but it may be pointed out that the conception of the teaching 
function which has just been stated should serve to make the neces- 
sity for training more inescapably obvious than ever. 

The twofold question now to be asked and in part answered is 
this: Given the newly realized vastness and importance of our na- 
tional educational experiment, who shall train our hosts of high- 
school teachers and how shall they be trained? 

At the present time the training is done partly in institutions the 
exclusive, or at least primary, purpose of which is the training of 
teachers; partly in colleges or universities which maintain separate 
schools of education; and partly in liberal-arts colleges which have 
departments, but not separate schools, of education. The institu- 
tions of the first type are, in the main, tax-supported; those of the 
second type are in part tax-supported and in part privately endowed; 
those of the third type are, in the main, privately endowed. It stands 
to reason that all these types of institutions should continue in the 
enterprise of teacher-training. 

In the first place, the very vastness of the enterprise calls for co- 
operation from the largest possible number of qualified institutions. 

In the second place, the tremendous and increasing cost of the 
enterprise should be shared as widely as possible. The cost cannot 
possibly be borne in anything like its rightful sum total by tax-sup- 
ported institutions. It is all the taxpayers can do to bear their pres- 
ent burden; yet that burden, in so far as teacher-training is con- 
cerned, will be increased in extent, and it ought to be increased in 
the costliness of training the individual teacher as a result of im- 
provement in quality. The country ought to be forever grateful to 
the privately endowed institutions for making possible the bearing 
of a burden which could not otherwise be borne. If it were not for 
their help, our vast national experiment would shrink into propor- 
tions far less significant than those which it has now attained. 

In the third place, the infinite variety of our educational experi- 
ment calls for wide variety in the training of the teachers who are to 
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participate in it. The experiment is essentially co-operative. The 
value of co-operation is relatively slight when the co-operators are 
duplicates each of the other; it is relatively great when they bring to 
their work differences in. background, in experience, in ability, in 
vision. Not only is the experiment infinitely varied in its present 
state, but it is becoming steadily more varied through the constant 
emergence of new problems, bewildering in their suddenness, in their 
inherent difficulty, and in the extent of their ramifications. We need, 
therefore, on the part of our teachers, the greatest possible variety in 
resourcefulness, and that involves variety in the type of training 
institutions from which they are to come. 

In the fourth place, the critical importance of our experiment calls 
for the enlistment of the ablest young men and women whom we can 
attract and hold for this service, and the ablest young men and 
women do not go exclusively for their collegiate education to any one 
of the three types of institutions which have been distinguished. 
Some of them go to separate teachers’ colleges; some go to colleges or 
universities which maintain separate schools of education; some go 
to liberal-arts colleges. It would be unpardonable folly to exclude 
any one of these three groups from the experience of teacher-training 
and thereby from the career of high-school teaching. 

Who shall train our hosts of high-school teachers? All the types of 
institutions which are now engaged in this enterprise—and, desir- 
ably, still other types. Higher education in this country is already 
greatly diversified and will presumably become still more diversified. 
It is not likely that there will ever be any type of educational institu- 
tion on the collegiate level which could not make a valuable con- 
tribution to the enterprise of training high-school teachers. 

One other answer to this phase of the question must be given be- 
fore the second phase is taken up. Who shall train our hosts of high- 
school teachers? No institution, no matter what its type or name, 
which is not itself of high educational quality. The mere fact that 
an institution is called a liberal-arts college affords absolutely no 
guaranty that that institution is fit to train high-school teachers, 
nor does the fact that an institution is called a university, nor does 
the fact that an institution is called a teachers’ college. The decision 
as to institutional fitness for this work does not properly rest on 
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label or on form; it rests on the educational mind and soul of the 
institution in question. If a collegiate institution is mentally alert, 
is concerned for the totality of life, immediate and eventual, of its 
students, and expresses that alertness and that concern through men 
and women gifted in teaching and generous in wise companionship, 
then that institution, whatever it may be called, is a fit place for the 
training of high-school teachers. Otherwise, it is not; and no amount 
of regimentation or official approbation will make it fit. 

How shall our hosts of high-school teachers be trained? Differ- 
ently, in the different types of institutions. We have not reached, 
and are not likely ever to reach, utter certainty as to a single best 
plan for the training of all high-school teachers. In recognition of 
the variety of our national educational experiment itself, in recogni- 
tion of the differences of our several types of institutions, and in 
plain common sense, we should allow each type of institution, within 
large limits of reasonableness, to train its prospective high-school 
teachers in accordance with its own specific genius. 

I am not qualified to discuss the training of high-school teachers in 
institutions other than the liberal-arts college, but I am ready to 
suggest certain principles which may well guide the liberal-arts col- 
lege in this endeavor. Reference is now made exclusively to those 
colleges which have departments, but not schools, of education. The 
occasional liberal-arts college which maintains a separate school of 
education belongs rather in the university class in so far as teacher- 
training is concerned. In the liberal-arts college as defined, the work 
of teacher-training is not confined to the department of education 
but is a function of the college as a whole. The teacher-training 
faculty of the liberal-arts college properly consists not merely of the 
members of the department of education but of those members plus 
all others who give departmental courses in the training of teachers, 
plus everyone else who gives a subject-matter course to a prospective 
high-school teacher who is planning to teach in the field represented 
by that subject-matter course. Such a conception of teacher-training 
involves, on the part of the faculty as a whole, an understanding of 
the importance of teacher-training and of its fundamental guiding 
principles and a spirit of co-operation and mutual respect between the 
members of the department of education and all others who in any 
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sense engage in teacher-training. Such understanding and co-opera- 
tion do not arise automatically. They are dependent primarily on 
the ability and the reasonableness of the members of the department 
of education. 

It has been said that each type of institution ought to train high- 
school teachers in accordance with the implications of its own pe- 
culiar genius. The genius of a liberal-arts college is threefold. In 
the first place, it seeks to give to each of its students some measure 
of significant and ordered knowledge in each of the main fields of 
human interest. In the second place, it seeks to give to each of its 
students a high degree of mastery in some one of these fields. In the 
third place, it seeks to develop in all its students a co-operative and 
creative attitude toward society as a whole. 

Each of these three endeavors corresponds to a resource of the ut- 
most value to the ideal high-school teacher. The ideal teacher needs 
a high degree of mastery in the field in which he is to teach. A man 
whose knowledge of a field is confined to those few portions of it 
which he covers in his own teaching is not qualified to teach even 
those few portions. Unless he has knowledge which extends around 
and beyond those portions, unless he can see them in due perspective, 
unless he can enlarge and refine his interpretation with material de- 
rived from the rest of the field, his teaching will be a poor and flesh- 
less thing indeed. Unless he has had the experience of the achieve- 
ment of mastery in his field as a whole, he cannot deal adequately 
with the difficulties which arise in his limited teaching territory, nor 
can he impart to his pupils that unique spirit of thoroughness which 
comes from mastery won through intensive training. 

Even though the teacher completely possesses his own field, he 
is none the less incomplete as a teacher unless his interests range far 
and intelligently into other fields. The importance of this general 
knowledge can hardly be overemphasized. Without it the teacher is 
hopelessly narrow; a faculty of such teachers would be jailed in de- 
partmentalism. Every subject in itself casts light on every other. 
There is no field from which a teacher cannot borrow suggestions for 
the enrichment of his own work. The children who are being taught 
should be led not to a departmentalized life but to an integrated life; 
and guidance toward integration can be given only by those who are 
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intelligently conscious of the interwoven pattern of the world and 
the society wherein we dwell. The enterprise of education in a par- 
ticular high school is a single enterprise in which all the teachers have 
their part. Only if they work in the unity of mutual understanding, 
can that enterprise succeed; only if they have in reality the intel- 
lectual basis for mutual understanding, can they achieve such unity. 

The liberal-arts college seeks, as has been said, to develop in all its 
students a co-operative and creative attitude toward society as a 
whole. This purpose is being steadily carried nearer and nearer to 
realization—in part through the cultivation of a more anthropocen- 
tric emphasis in the curriculum, in part through the provision of sup- 
plementary instruction and inspiration, and in part through guid- 
ance of the social groupings and trends of college life itself. High- 
school teachers are engaged in an infinitely important social minis- 
try. The liberal-arts college seeks to be a medium for the develop- 
ment of an attitude which will make them see and feel that their 
work is a ministry indeed. 

Can the college give this triple training in four years? Yes. Can 
the college give in four years this triple training plus the professional 
training which the prospective teacher also needs? Yes, but only 
with serious sacrifice either of the training in mastery or of the train- 
ing in breadth. The liberal-arts college, through its department of 
education, is perfectly able to give the professional training; but if 
it is to do this and the other things also—and to do the other things 
as they should be done—the college needs five years for the task. 
That is not too much to ask for the prospective teacher. Indeed, it 
is hardly compatible with the dignity of the profession that we 
should ask less. None of us would grant that the teaching profession 
is inferior in significance to the other professions; yet the other com- 
parable professions require more than one year of graduate training. 
I firmly believe that the total collegiate training of high-school 
teachers ought to occupy, and will in general come to occupy, five 
years rather than four years of student time. When this goal has 
been reached, the service rendered by high-school teachers will be 
far finer than it is today, and the whole status of the profession will 
be much improved. 

The quality of high-school teaching is, and will always be, condi- 
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tioned not only by the training of the teacher but by his intellectual 
and personal caliber. The profession by its very nature calls for men 
and women of exceptional ability and personality. The schools have 
no right to accept as teachers men or women who merely attain the 
average in these respects. There must be selection; there should be 
rigid selection. The privately endowed liberal-arts college is in a 
peculiarly good position to exercise such selection. The stronger col- 
leges are exercising selection, in the first instance, at admission. 
Most of the stronger colleges have limited enrolments and accept 
only a fraction, large or small, of the applicants for admission. In 
general, they do not accept applicants who have stood in the lower 
half of their high-school classes. Admission to college does not guar- 
antee graduation; the initial selection must be continually justified 
if the student is to remain on the college rolls. Yet even this degree 
of selectivity is not enough for those who are to teach. Because of 
the critical social importance of their ministry, registration in pro- 
fessional teacher-training courses should be granted only to those 
who at the time of registration stand in the upper half of their col- 
lege classes and certification should be limited to those who at gradu- 
ation have maintained that rank. 

There is talk of an oversupply of high-school teachers. There may 
well be an oversupply of persons who have received certificates which 
give them the legal right to teach in high schools. There is not, and 
there never will be, an oversupply of men and women truly qualified 
to meet the opportunities and the responsibilities which high-school 
teaching affords. 

The foregoing pages have expressed a belief in the fundamental 
importance of our national educational experiment. They have 
shown that the task of training high-school teachers should be 
shared by all types of collegiate institutions and that the task should 
be limited to those particular institutions which are really fit to un- 
dertake it. They have urged that each type of institution be allowed 
such latitude in this training as will bring its own specific genius into 
play. They have suggested, in the case of the liberal-arts college, 
that the training of teachers should be a function of the college as a 
whole; that the liberal-arts college is well equipped to give the re- 
sources in mastery, in breadth, and in attitude which the teacher 
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needs; that the college should take ample time for this work; and 
that it should set the seal of its professional approval upon those 
who truly deserve that seal and upon no one else. 

In brief conclusion, there are offered one challenge to research, one 
appeal to high schools and to high-school teachers, and one profes- 
sion of kinship. The challenge to research is that there be under- 
taken, on a country-wide scale, a study of a very large number of 
representative successful high-school teachers between twenty-five 
and forty years of age, with a view to determining: first, the type of 
collegiate institution from which they have come; second, the general 
phases of their collegiate experience which have proved to be of 
greatest value to them as teachers and the phases which have proved 
to be of least value; and, third, the particular elements of their 
strictly professional training which have proved to be of most value 
and the elements which have proved to be of least value. The appeal 
to schools and teachers is that they recognize that the training of a 
high-school teacher does not end when the first appointment is made 
but that it should be carried on by carefully organized in-service 
training, by further professional study, and by a self-training which 
should continue through life. The profession of kinship is this: The 
days are past when the high school stood aloof from the elementary 
school and the college from the high school. The days are past when, 
on the collegiate or on any other level, one type of institution could 
claim a monopoly of significant service. It is clear today that no edu- 
cational institution, no type of educational institution, liveth unto 
itself and that we are, in truth, members one of another, engaged in 
a common enterprise which summons and deserves all that we have 
to give. I, for one, welcome this kinship. 


PRESENT STATUS OF PROGNOSIS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 
Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, California 


Six hundred and twelve correlations reported over a period of 
thirty years by forty-six investigators in this country and abroad 
for the relations between foreign-language achievement and sixty- 
five bases of comparison should ordinarily be sufficient to demon- 
strate the relative validity of one criterion as compared with another 
for predicting success in foreign-language work. However, when the 
range of the coefficients in almost every case runs all the way from 
positive to negative and from significant to worthless, the question 
of the relative value of the various criteria for purposes of educa- 
tional prognosis becomes rather more befuddled than clarified. That 
this, in a nutshell, is precisely the situation with respect to the pres- 
ent status of prognostic measurement in foreign language is revealed 
by the survey of fifty-one correlation studies and prognosis investi- 
gations published in the past thirty years which is reported in this 
article. 

The impossibility of drawing conclusions even from so imposing 
an array of statistical data as that which will be presented becomes 
evident at once on consideration of the limitations with which a 
comparative analysis of results is beset. For example, up to date 
practically no study of correlation is exactly comparable to any other 
study involving the same factors. Differences in criteria of measure- 
ment (teachers’ grades in some instances, objective-test scores in 
others), in sizes and types of class groups (college students some- 
times, at other times high-school pupils or pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades), in courses of study and methods of instruction, not 
to mention significant differences in techniques of investigation— 
all contribute toward rendering a safe comparison of results im- 
possible. 

Furthermore, many of the investigations which have been con- 
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ducted in this field are not studies of prognosis in the technical sense 
at all. Prognosis as a scientific procedure really implies the predic- 
tion, from preceding phenomena, of a subsequent outcome. From this 
standpoint, a study which merely computes the relation between a 
pupil’s achievement in foreign language and his achievement simul- 
taneously in another subject can scarcely be considered a prognosis 
study, and its findings can hardly be appropriated for predictive 
purposes without qualification. This caution is especially pertinent 
in the case of such investigations as those involving the prediction 
of foreign-language achievement from ability in English. For if it be 
true, as some writers have claimed, that the study of a foreign tongue 
improves ability in the vernacular,’ then a correlation between 
achievement at a certain stage in foreign language and ability at 
the same time in English is affected directly by the interactional 
influence of the one subject on the other and is ipso facto invalid for 
use in prognosis. This limitation applies to practically all studies 
of the relation between standing in the school subjects and standing 
in a foreign language that have been reported to date. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is often impossible to determine, even from a careful examina- 
tion of the primary sources, whether the factors compared were 
measures of contemporaneous or anterior-posterior achievement. 

In addition, the lack of standard definition for the factors com- 
pared must be considered. Such terms as “English,” “science,” and 
“mathematics” are too general and comprehensive to have universal 
standard significance. “English” may mean literature, grammar, 
composition, spelling, etc., combined in an infinite variety of diverse 
proportions. Similarly, “science” may include anything from simple 
nature-study to anthropology, while “mathematics” may range all 
the way from addition and subtraction in arithmetic to integral 

ta) Oscar H. Werner, ‘Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign Languages on the 
Development of Abilities in English,” Modern Language Journal, XII (January, 1928), 
241-60. 

. b) Louis H. Limper, ‘‘The Effect of Having Studied a Foreign Language in High 
School on the Ability of College Freshmen To Use English Correctly,”’ School Review, 
XXXV (November, 1927), 676-80. 

c) Daniel Starch, ‘‘Some Experimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages,” School Review, XXIII (December, 1915), 697-703; ‘“‘Further Experi- 
mental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign Languages,” School Review, XXV (April, 
1917), 243-48. 
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calculus. This laxity of definition possibly accounts more than any- 
thing else for the wide range of correlations obtained by different 
writers for seemingly identical factors. 

Finally, it must be observed that a correlation yielded by one class 
group is hardly comparable to a correlation yielded by a different 
group in another school or state. For example, it is by no means 
permissible to designate a coefficient of correlation based on scores 
in English and foreign language of children in Los Angeles as being 
either more or less valid than a correlation between intelligence 
quotients and foreign-language scores yielded by children in New 
York. Such differences as might occur in the coefficients could easily 
be attributed to factors so entirely extrinsic as differences in courses 
of study, methods of instruction, class size and organization, nature 
of the school populations, and age levels—to mention but a few of 
the many. Only when all correlations are based on an identical pop- 
ulation and extrinsic factors are held relatively constant, is a com- 
parative evaluation of coefficients possible. This fact suggests the 
advisability of summarizing, in passing, the basic criteria that any 
prognosis study laying claim to scientific merit should meet. 

1. Adequacy of sampling —The number of cases should be large 
enough to reduce the probable error of correlation to one-fourth of 
the coefficient or less, and the range of cases should be wide enough 
to assure a representative distribution. 

2. Constancy of extrinsic factors—All external factors likely to 
affect the correlations should be kept constant or should be allowed 
for. 

3. Definition of terms.—All factors should be defined in specific 
terms, an accepted standardized nomenclature being used whenever 
possible. 

4. Scientific measurement.—All significant factors should be meas- 
ured by objective instruments of known reliability and validity, 
and corrections for deficiencies should be noted. 

5. Prognosis versus correlation.—The numerical expressions of re- 
lation should be computed from an anterior-posterior alignment of 
the prediction and achievement factors in correlation. 

6. Constancy of population.—All comparisons should be limited to 
data derived from identically the same class groups. 
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7. Empirical approach—Each language should be considered in- 
dependently. The identity of learning situations in the study of all 
foreign languages is without objective proof, and its assumption is 
likely to introduce a serious element of error. 

As only a small number of the investigations involved in the ac- 
companying tables satisfy these criteria, it is hardly to be expected 
that a survey of the studies as a whole should yield definite conclu- 
sions. Indeed, the object of this report is not so much to formulate 
conclusions as to show the inadvisability of entertaining any fixed 
conclusion at the present time. The material of the tables should, 
however, be of value in three significant ways, namely, in providing 
a convenient summary of practically all pertinent data published 
to the present time (thus serving to prevent future duplication of 
effort and furnishing a clearer basis for prospective research); in 
providing a comprehensive bibliography, until now unavailable, of 
prognosis and correlation studies (thus supplementing the recent 
report of the Modern Language Study) ;? and in revealing the wide 
disparity in the correlations for almost every criterion (thus helping 
to develop a more critical attitude with respect to the use of predic- 
tive measures in foreign-language prognosis). 

The data given in Tables I-V are the median coefficients of corre- 
lation reported in the fifty-one studies listed in the bibliography at 
the end of this article for the relations between achievement in for- 
eign language—Latin, German, French, Spanish, and Italian—and 
(x) the school subjects, (2) special tests, (3) extra-curriculum factors, 
(4) personal factors, and (5) sundry criteria. The coefficients listed 
in the second columns give in each case the crude median determined 
by counting in from opposite ends of the distribution when the total 
number of correlations (reported in the third columns) were arranged 
in order of magnitude from positive 1.00 through zero to negative 
1.00. The range of the coefficients for each factor is reported in 
the fourth and fifth columns.? 


t See reference No. 21 in the bibliography at the end of this article. 

2 The exceptionally high correlations for nature-study, penmanship, gymnastics, 
and religion were obtained by Lobsien in 1910 from a group of forty-two boys twelve 
to fifteen years of age at the end of the sixth year of a German intermediate school 
for the relation between achievement in English (a foreign language in this case) and 
the respective school subjects. See reference No. 32 in the bibliography. 
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Although the tables speak for themselves, attention is drawn to 
one significant fact, namely, that, although some bases yield dis- 
tinctly higher median correlations than others, the extensive range in 
the size of the coefficients for practically every criterion reveals too 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


or RANGE OF CORRELATIONS 


CorRELA- 
TIONS 


MEDIAN 
CorRELATION 


SUBJECT 
Upper Limit | Lower Limit 


Nature-studv 
Penmanship 


On 


QM ANKE HH HW 


Geometry 
Bookkeeping 


mn 


great variability to warrant confidence. At best little can be gleaned 
from examination of the findings except certain trends which may 
prove fertile for further investigation. These trends, interpreted in 
terms of the writer’s personal study of the problem during the past 
four years, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. The correlations between foreign-language achievement and 
any specific predictive criterion probably tend in the long run to be 
higher if derived from scores on objective, standardized measuring 


English and rhetoric............... .46 .97 
General language.................. .442 .486 
.82 — .131 
| 
44 
-435 | = | -98 | — 
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instruments than if obtained from teachers’ grades, old-type exam- 
ination marks, or home-made objective tests. 

2. Actual achievement in the subject itself, if measured by re- 
liable and valid means, possibly gives a better index of prospective 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND SCORES ON SPECIAL TESTS 


TEsTS 


MEDIAN 
CorRELATION 


NUMBER OF 
CoRRELA- 
TIONS 


RANGE OF CORRELATIONS 


Upper Limit | Lower Limit 


Vocabulary test 

Commotion tests... 
Aural-reactions tests 

Comprehension test 
Visual-motor-reaction tests......... 
Analogies tests 

Memory tests 

Opposites test 

Line-arrangement test 

Association tests 

Cutting-up-surfaces test............ 
Trade-information test 
Visual-imagery test 

Absurdities test 
Verbal-generalization test 

Moral judgment 

Second articulatory-response test... . 


All tests 


mn 


TABLE III 
MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND ExTRA-CURRICULUM FACTORS 


Factor 


MEDIAN 
CorRELATION 


NUMBER OF 
CorRELA- 
TIONS 


RANGE OF CORRELATIONS 


Upper Limit 


Lower Limit 


Studies outside school 
Music lessons 


Extra-curriculum activities.......... 


Number of hours of sleep daily 


Outside help on the language........ 


Work for parents 


Amount of study on the language... . 
Attendance at moving-picture shows. . 


All factors 


WWW DW WW W 


.12 
.18 
.08 
.12 
.O1 
.005 
.14 
.09 


.18 


| 
.60 .85 | .055 
-379 796 .036 
. 362 .426 . 299 
-317 
308 .025 
.60 
-095 | —.44 
— .065 
—.179 
— .44 
— 
.OI — .04 
...... -007 — .06 
— 015 — .04 
29 —.17 
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success than a measure of intelligence, aptitude, or collateral aca- 
demic ability. This observation, if substantiated, should favor the 
so-called “‘general-language” or “exploratory” course for guidance 


TABLE IV 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND PERSONAL FACTORS 


Factor 


MEDIAN 
CorRELATION 


NUMBER OF 
CorRELA- 
TIONS 


RANGE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Upper Limit 


Lower Limit 


Intelligence 


.66 
.356 
—.24 


.76 
-99 


.32 


-356 


-99 


TABLE V 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE AND SUNDRY CRITERIA 


CRITERION 


MEDIAN 
CorRELATION 


NUMBER OF 
CoRRELA- 
TIONS 


RANGE OF CORRELATIONS 


Upper Limit 


Lower Limit 


Standing at previous stages in same 
foreign language 

Compound bases 

High-school average 

High-school foreign-language average. 

Record in a different foreign language. 

Elementary-school average 

Preference for the language 

Amount of foreign language in high 


Interest in the language 
Attendance 

Importance of language to pupil 
Pupil ranking of teacher 


All criteria 


.64 
.62 
-495 
-47 


70 
20 
6 
4 
29 


3 


purposes provided the method and content thereof are conducive 
to real experience in foreign-language work rather than to mere 
play-level activity. 


* Walter Kaulfers, “Observations on the Question of General Language,” School 
Review, XXXVI (April, 1928), 275-83. 


— 
117 
| 132 = | 
— 
.87 .22 
.840 .480 
-57 -371 
.83 -193 
3 
.27 P| 52 14 
20 .63 — .09 
18 3 .20 — .04 
3 27 — .03 
3 16 —.10 
ee .10 3 .38 — .04 
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3. Objective measures of industry, persistence, interest, and 
dynamic “will-to-learn,” if available, will probably, when combined 
with scores on a reliable prognosis test, furnish the best general basis 
for guiding students in foreign-language work.’ 

4. The correlations between achievement in foreign language and 
any specific predictive criterion will probably always vary with dif- 
ferences in courses of study, methods of instruction, and nature of 
class personnel. This conclusion implies that no prognostic basis 
can be expected to yield a consistent and universal degree of reliabil- 
ity in prediction until foreign-language work itself is definitely 
standardized with respect to aim, content, method, and norms of 
achievement. 

5. Foreign-language ability as involved in regular classroom work 
probably shows too promiscuous a relation to other subjects and 
abilities to merit the unique distinction of a talent; most likely it 
merely represents, like any other school subject, a complex of 
many constituent abilities.’ 

6. Because of the unstandardized conditions prevailing in for- 
eign-language-teaching and the complex nature of the abilities in- 
volved in foreign-language work, no basis of prediction will prob- 
ably ever prove universally applicable or definitely and constantly 
superior to all others. This conclusion implies that the attainment of 
a prediction for foreign-language achievement which will hold for 
all courses and all languages and which will prove more valid than 
the predictions now yielded for other subjects by tests of intelli- 
gence or industry traits is a practical impossibility. Predictions more 
reliable than those offered by mental ability and work habits will, 
in all likelihood, be obtained only for specific units of work performed 
at specific levels in a specific language. Herein lies the only conclu- 
sion that can safely be drawn from a critical study of the tables, 
namely, that there is still need for much additional investigation, 

* Compare the findings of Orleans for the prognosis of achievement in high-school 
algebra in Joseph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orleans, ‘‘A Study of Prognosis in High School 
Algebra,” Mathematics Teacher, XXII (January, 1929), 23-30. 

2 John W. Todd, ‘“‘The Psychological Fundamentals of Linguistic Achievement,” 
Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages, pp. 160-61. Publications of the 


American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Volume Fourteen. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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following an empirical approach and using a constant population 
and reliable measuring instruments,’ before the comparative valid- 
ity of the various prognostic criteria for specific types and grades of 
courses in the modern languages can be definitely established. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS TOWARD ABILITY GROUPING 


AUSTIN H. TURNEY 
University of Kansas 
M. F. HYDE 
Lawrence Junior High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


In the literature concerning ability grouping the defendants of 
homogeneous grouping and the defendants of heterogeneous group- 
ing both have made certain claims with regard to the effect of ho- 
mogeneous grouping on the mental hygiene and happiness of the 
pupils. In a recent survey of a portion of the literature one of the 
present writers suggests: 

There is no reason why this criterion might not be considered one of major 
importance. If ability grouping in general makes for better achievement in 
school subject matter, it ought not be at the cost of maladjustment on the part 
of the pupils. If ability grouping makes no great change in educational achieve- 
ment but actually does make for better social groups, reduced feelings of in- 
feriority, and better attitudes toward school, we see no reason why these results 
should not count as heavily as pure achievement in subject matter. 


For the most part, the arguments or claims made concerning the 
effect of ability grouping on the happiness of pupils are based on 
subjective judgment and may show the presence of personal bias. 
There have been only two attempts, so far as is known to the writers, 
to find out directly from the pupils what effect ability grouping has 
on them or what they think about it. Engel has presented the re- 
turns from a questionnaire involving twenty-nine high-school gradu- 
ates who had been in special advanced classes and seventy-two 
control graduates.? Eighty-six per cent of the former were convinced 

t Austin H. Turney, “The Status of Ability Grouping,’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVII (February, 1931), 115. 

2 Anna M. Engel, “(Comparisons of Class Ratings of Pupils in Special Advanced 
Classes with Accelerated Pupils in Regular Classes in the Detroit Public Schools,” 
The Education of Gifted Children, pp. 297-301. Twenty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1924. 
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they were benefited and 65 per cent of the latter thought that they 
could have done better in homogeneous groups. In her study of 
fifty-six young gifted children in the senior high school, Lamson 
reports that 75 per cent of the members of this group “state that 
they are glad to have been members of the special-opportunity 
classes.”? The studies cited are concerned with superior pupils, or 
at least with the higher groups, and the numbers involved are not 
large. 

The study reported in this article is an attempt to find out from 
junior high school pupils their attitudes toward the ability grouping 
practiced. The study involves 645 pupils in Grades VII A, VIILB, 
VIII A, IX B, IX A, and X B in the junior high school in Lawrence, 
Kansas. A small group of pupils who came from rural schools and 
who were kept together on that account is also included. The pupils 
in Grade X B were members of the senior high school in the spring 
of 1931, when this study was made. They were included in order to 
find out what they thought of ability grouping after they had left it 
behind. 

On the basis of the intelligence quotients derived from the Stan- 
ford-Binet individual examination, supplemented by the elemen- 
tary-school marks, by the judgment of the elementary-school teach- 
ers, and by one or more achievement tests, the pupils in this school 
are divided into three or four sections. In the classes having four 
sections, the highest section is Section 1; next in order are Sections 
2X, 2 Y, and 3. The classes having three divisions are classified as 
Section 1, high; Section 2, average; and Section 3, low. Although 
the intelligence quotient is a basic factor, the grouping is largely 
carried out on the basis of achievement rather than mental ability 
because of the weight given to elementary-school marks and achieve- 
ment-test scores. Changes from one group to another are made 
rather freely. 

The questionnaire method was employed in this investigation. 
The writers are fully cognizant of the difficulties involved in such 
technique. However, it must be borne in mind that, if, without coer- 

*Edna Emma Lamson, A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School, 


p. 75. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 424. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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cion, pupils state that they do or do not like a certain kind of group- 
ing or if they state that they are or are not happy, objective testing 
is not likely to prove them wrong. Their opinions must be taken for 
what they may be worth. Pupils in the opportunity room (pupils 
of low-grade ability) were not included because it was believed that 
they might not be able to evaluate and answer the questions intelli- 
gently. 

Question 1 read, ‘“Have your parents ever urged you to try to be 
placed in another group?” The returns to certain items in the ques- 
tionnaire are presented by groups in Table I. The four-section 
classes are separated from the three-section classes since Section 3 
of a three-section class is not comparable to Section 3 of a four-sec- 
tion class, and so on. It is evident that there is more pressure from 
the parents in the case of children in the lower groups. The small 
percentage in the higher groups who report parental urging are 
doubtless reporting truthfully; cases have come to the attention of 
the principal and teachers in which parents have urged their chil- 
dren to seek transfer to an average-ability group in order that they 
might be more certain to be on the honor roll. 

Question 2 read, “Has your teacher ever urged you to work harder 
in order that you could be placed in a higher group?” As in the case 
of Question 1, these returns are tabulated by groups, the four- 
section classes and the three-section classes being listed separately. 
There is a tendency for the teachers to urge pupils to try to do better 
in order that they may be placed in higher sections. Except in the 
case of Section 2 Y in the four-section classes, this tendency is greater 
in the lower groups. 

Question 3 read, “Has your teacher ever urged you to do better 
work because you are not doing as well as you could?” Seventy-one 
per cent of the children report “Yes”; 28 per cent, “No”; and 1 per 
cent give no answer. 

The returns to Questions 2 and 3 indicate that the teachers are 
far more likely to urge a pupil to do better just because he can do 
better than they are to urge him to do better in order that he may 
be placed in a higher group. The pupils may have overstated the 
case with regard to the amount of urging done by the teachers. A 
certain amount of such stimulation is justified because an able pupil 
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ANSWERS OF 645 JuNIOR HicH ScHoo Purits To CERTAIN ITEMS 
IN QUESTIONNAIRE DEALING WITH ABILITY GROUPING 
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SECTION 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Puprts ANSWER- 
ING “YES” 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Pupits ANSWER- 
Inc “No” 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Purits GIVING 
No ANSWER 


Four-section classes: 


3 


Three-section classes: 


3 
Rural group 


All pupils 


Four-section classes: 


3 


Three-section classes: 


3 
Rural group 


All pupils 


Four-section classes: 


3 


Three-section classes: 


3 
Rural group 


All pupils 


Four-section classes: 


Question 1 


Question 2 


86 
74 
5° 
64 


81 
64 
53 
75 


7° 


Question 6 


Question 7 


92 
81 
77 
72 
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PERCENTAGE OF | PERCENTAGE OF | PERCENTAGE OF 
SECTION ANSWER-|PuPILs ANSWER-| Puptts GIVING 
Inc “YEs” inc “No” No ANSWER 


Question 7 (Continued 


Three-section classes: 
89 
81 

3 7° 
Rural group 92 


All pupils 82 


Question 9 


Four-section classes: 
73 
70 
62 
55 


65 
58 

3 53 
Rural group 31 


All pupils 62 


Question 12 


Four-section classes: 


3 
Three-section classes: 


is frequently placed in an average or low section although he is 
capable of working in a higher section. 

Question 4 read, “Has your teacher ever suggested that you were 
working too hard?” Only 2 per cent say “Yes”; 1 per cent do not 
answer; and the rest, 97 per cent, say “No.” 

Question 5 read, “Has anyone ever suggested that you were work- 
ing too hard?” This question was asked because a few rumors had 
reached the faculty to the effect that some pupils were thought to 
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be working too hard in order to keep up with certain sections. These 
rumors usually came from parents. The returns to this question are: 
“Yes,” 11 per cent; “No,” 87 per cent; no answer, 2 per cent. There 
is no strong evidence that any great number of pupils are thought 
to be working too hard. Naturally, some pupils would be beyond 
their depths in any situation in which grouping is based on past 
achievement. 

Question 6 read, ““Have your parents ever scolded or blamed you 
because you were not in as high a group as they would like to have 
you?” It would appear that the parents are responsible for some 
ill-advised attempts at stimulation if these data can be trusted. In 
the writers’ judgment, they represent largely the truth about the 
situation. It is, of course, to be noted that the majority of the pupils 
are experiencing no pressure from home because of the grouping. 
It is noticeable, also, that the tendency is for this pressure to increase 
from high to low groups. The small number of pupils in Section 1 
answering this question affirmatively cannot be ascribed entirely to 
error. Many of them are undoubtedly referring to past conditions. 
We do not know, of course, how adversely the parental pressure 
may have affected all the pupils. Some of it is undoubtedly ill ad- 
vised; some of it is probably justified. 

Question 7 read, “‘Have any other pupils ever said anything to you 
that would make you feel that you would like to be in another 
group?” Plainly, an increasing number of comments are directed 
toward those in the successively lower groups. However, the rela- 
tively small number of pupils reporting adverse comments is notable. 
Only 17 per cent of the whole school report such comments. While 
some may argue that there should be none, this argument is valid 
only if it can be shown that in mass instruction employing hetero- 
geneous grouping fewer adverse criticisms directed toward the 
weaker pupils would arise. Since no comparable evidence is avail- 
able, one speculation is as good as another. The writers’ interpreta- 
tion of this situation is that, considering the frankness of junior high 
school youth, there is small comfort in these data for those emotional 
critics of ability grouping who lament the bad effects arising from 
“stigma.” 

In Question 8 the pupils were asked to tell what comments had 
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been made without telling who made the remarks. Space will not 
permit the reproduction of all these comments, but a few are pre- 
sented. 


They said that they thought I was working too much on my lessons and 
not getting enough sleep [girl in Section 2 in Grade VIII A]. 


A certain girl said to me that I should be in the one’s because two’s were not 
liked as well by the teachers, and they did not get a chance at everything. 
That was when I was in the VII A, but I am glad I am in the two’s now [girl in 
Section 2 in Grade VIII B]. 


“Look who I am, I am a one and one’s have to be smart.”” I have been a one 
but was lower by changing school and coming back [boy in Section 2 X in Grade 
VIII Aj. 

They said they thought that I should be in their section because I had always 
been up with them in all my previous work and they thought I should be with 
them because of my ability [girl in Section 2 X in Grade VIII A]. 


They seemed to have a higher social standard and better times and more 
fun [girl in Section 2 in Grade X B]. 


“The one’s have more fun. Don’t you wish you were a one?” [girl in Sec- 


tion 3 in Grade VIII A]. 
They say I am dumb and not as smart as they, but just the same I make the 
best grades [girl in Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 


The person who told me told me if I was in Section 2 Y that he and I would 
have lots of fun together and so I said I wish I was in the VIII A-2 Y [boy in 
Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 


These comments illustrate the worst that is reported. The com- 
ments do not all reflect “stigma.” In running through the question- 
naires, one is struck with the frequency of volunteer comments such 
as “Nothing was said.”’ The type of reply illustrated by the com- 
ments quoted is, of course, infrequent (17 per cent, as shown by 
Table I). One or two pupils wrote, “I will not tell.” These com- 
ments are included in the 17 per cent of adverse statements. 

Question 9 read, “Would you be happier if the-pupils in your 
school were not placed in sections?”’ This question should have been 
more carefully worded as it was evidently not clear to all the pupils. 
Some pupils seemed to think that under the conditions of the ques- 
tion the entire population of Grade VII A or VIII B would be in one 
room under one teacher. In the higher groups there are fewer pupils 
who would prefer to abandon the system of grouping in use. The 
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number stating that they would be happier without sectioning in- 
creases, in general, in successively lower groups. Less than one-third 
of the entire school report that they would be happier if there were 
no sectioning. 

In Question 10 the pupils were asked to give their reasons for 
answering Question 9 as they did. Obviously, several hundred of 
these reasons cannot be reproduced, but some typical replies given 
by pupils answering “‘Yes”’ follow. 

1. Some of them are too stuck up, and my best friend is in the other class 
[girl in Section 2 X in Grade VIII A]. 

2. I don’t know any reason or reasons. I just feel better [boy in Section 2 X 
in Grade VIII A]. 

3. Because some people look down on people who have lower grades than 
they. And all people should be equal [girl in rural group in Grade IX A]. 

4. The student of the higher group gets low grades when he is doing the same 
kind of work that a pupil in the lower group is and gets a high grade [boy in 
Section 1 in Grade X B]. 

5. I would see more of my friends [girl in Section 1 in Grade VIII A]. 

6. Yes, because they can’t say they are any better than the rest of us [boy 
in Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 

7. Because if you are not as smart as some others you can watch and listen 
to them and learn that way [boy in Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 

8. Because some children sneer you [white children] or call you out of your 
name [colored girl in Section 2 Y in Grade IX A]. 


Comments like Numbers 6 and 8 are rare. They have been in- 
cluded as representative of the most unfavorable replies received. 
Comments such as Number 5 are many times more frequent than 
any others. A considerable number of pupils feel that they have to 
work harder in the higher sections than they would in the mixed 
groups. If all replies that are concerned merely with separation 
from friends were eliminated, the percentage of pupils answering 
Question 9 affirmatively would drop to less than half that shown 
in Table I. 

Some typical comments made by pupils answering Question 9 
in the negative follow. 


1. Because I was with some of my best friends all day long. I would not be 
as likely to get my lessons as well [girl in Section 2 in Grade VIII A]. 
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2. I think we can get along better when we are all just about equal in our 
school work [girl in Section 2 in Grade VIII A]. 

3. Because some of the pupils which are slower could hold the entire grade 
back [girl in Section 2 in Grade VIII A]. 

4. Because the good ones would work the poor ones to death [boy in Section 
2 X in Grade VIII A]. 

5. I don’t want to be in a group that is too smart for me, and I wouldn’t 
want to be in a class that wasn’t as smart as me because I would have to poke 
along and not learn as much as otherwise [boy in rural group in Grade IX A]. 

6. Pupils should be put together according to their ability [girl in Section 2 
in Grade X B]. 

7. Because all of them in my group do about the same kind of work I do 
girl in Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 

8. Some are disable [unable] to do the work as well as the ones that are bright 
[girl in Section 3 in Grade VIII A]. 


The replies from those who are satisfied with the sectioning are 
apparently more concerned with the best conditions under which 
to succeed in school than are the replies of those who desire a change. 
By far the most frequent comment received is, ““The classes are all 
right as they are,” or “It doesn’t make any difference to me.” 

Question 11 read, ‘““Do you think that you get along better in 
your work because you are in the group that you are in?” Sixty- 
eight per cent of the answers are affirmative; 24.5 per cent, negative; 
and 7.5 per cent give no answer. In the entire school more than two- 
thirds of the pupils think they are getting along better because of 
the group they are in. The two lower sections in the classes having 
four sections dissent from this belief to the greatest extent, although 
a majority in these sections are of the opinion that they are better 
off as they are. 

Question 12 read, “Have you ever been razzed or kidded because 
you were in a high or in a low section?” Unless one holds to the 
position that among junior high school pupils ability grouping is the 
only source of antisocial comments, it seems that these data present 
a fairly good case for ability grouping. As long as mass instruction 
is the rule, it is doubtful whether as little antisocial comment would 
occur in mixed classes where the relatively weak pupils were daily 
competing with their more able companions in situations which 
would inevitably throw into relief their academic weaknesses. 
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The pupils who reported having been “‘razzed”’ or “‘kidded”’ were 
asked to tell what was said. A few of the replies are quoted. 


They asked me why I wasn’t in a higher class [pupil in Section 1 in Grade 
VII A]. 

“You think you’re cute because you’re in the one’s” [girl in Section 1 in 
Grade VII A]. 

They said I was dumb and that I should be in their group [boy in Section 1 
in Grade VII A]. 

I was told that I thought myself smart. Also that they didn’t see how I got 
in a high section since I wasn’t any smarter than themselves [girl in Section 1 
in Grade VIII B]. 

It has been said that we was not as smart as the rest of them [girl in Section 
3 in Grade VII A]. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! You are in a low group, I am in a high group” [girl in Section 
3 in Grade VII A]. 


While it is apparent that this aspect of ability grouping is not 
entirely satisfactory, it is also evident that such “‘stigma”’ as exists 
is by no means limited to the pupils in the lower groups. One might 


also question the likelihood that egotism would flourish when sub- 
jected to the frank comments of the others. It must also be admitted 
that most of the banter passing between the pupils is far from acrid. 

This investigation has been concerned solely with what the pupils 
think about the practice of ability grouping. Any evaluation of the 
data must keep in mind the nature of junior high school pupils, from 
whom the replies come. It is evident that the situation is not per- 
fect in the sense that all the pupils are entirely happy, that none of 
them would prefer a different arrangement, or that none of them 
have ever been subjected to unpleasant comment or criticism. How- 
ever, it is plain that the great majority are happy and satisfied, 
that they look on school as a serious business from which they want 
to get the most possible, and that they accept and believe in the 
grouping that exists as the best situation for them. 

Unless a substitute can be found that removes all possibility of 
competition and all knowledge on the part of every pupil of the rela- 
tive achievement of all other pupils, it is difficult to see what sort of 
mass education could be better. Junior high school youngsters are 
not deaf, dumb, and blind; they see and appraise the ability and 
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achievement of each other. From the testimony of those satisfied 
with the existing grouping (which perhaps has not been adequately 
stressed in this report), one would be justified in concluding that 
the majority, if not all, are better off, in so far as their school work 
is concerned, under the existing plan of ability grouping. Nor can 
one read the more or less discerning comments of the great majority 
of those pupils who are satisfied with the existing grouping without 
wondering on what basis the claim is sometimes made that ability 
grouping is not a “‘life-like situation.’* If by such criticism is meant 
that it is not a natural situation nor a situation found outside the 
school, one needs to raise this question: If the school cannot im- 
prove over the situation found on the outside, why have the school? 
As a matter of fact, it is common knowledge that every social group 
the members of which are well known to one another is soon “classi- 
fied” by the various members of that group. Moreover, as Peterson 
has pointed out, all races of men have recognized the existence of 
levels of ability other than physical prowess.? Every group of chil- 
dren has its leaders. Every business executive has subjectively 
grouped his employees. The question to answer is not whether abil- 
ity grouping is or is not duplicated in adult life but whether grouping 
based on objective evidence or grouping based on unreliable subjec- 
tive judgment is better. ‘“‘Children outside of school and adults in 
the grown-up life of the world are never organized into groups on 
such artificial and superficial bases as their abilities to make high 
scores on a paper-and-pencil test no matter how scientifically this 
measuring instrument has been devised and used.’ Perhaps not, 
but it might be better if they were. As a matter of fact, “groups” 
suffering from infectious and contagious disease are isolated on the 
basis of measuring instruments scientifically devised and used. The 
whole industrial and social organization of society is a welter of 
ability grouping unfortunately mot based on anything as reliable and 
valid as the “pen-and-paper’”’ tests. 

tJ. R. McGaughy, “Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils,” Childhood Education, VI 
(March, 1930), 291-96. 


2 Joseph Peterson, Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence, p. 19. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. 


3 J. R. McGaughy, op. cit., p. 293. 
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THE WORKBOOK AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL AID 


A. W. HURD 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In the program of improvement in instruction it is advisable to 
canvass the possibilities in variations in methods or procedures and 
to make systematic attempts to evaluate the feasible possibilities 
discovered. These possibilities will usually associate themselves with 
apprehended inadequacies. For example, after a teacher has made 
use of all the resources at his command, he may find that there are 
many pupils who do not show satisfactory degrees of achievement. 
In analyzing the probable reasons for such lacks, he may decide that 
these pupils do not seem to be able to select fundamentals and 
concentrate attention upon them. Their attentions, in other words, 
are too diffuse. 

In such a situation the possibility of a workbook to help remedy 
the particular discrepancy may suggest itself. A properly developed 
workbook should help a pupil to select fundamentals and concen- 
trate his attention. It should direct him in his study procedures so 
that he may arrive more surely at the goals of instruction. A de- 
sirable procedure for a teacher who has planned such a workbook 
is a “follow-up” to discover whether certain uses of the workbook 
have actually resulted in increased achievement. This plan involves 
a testing or evaluating program. 

This article is an account of some phases of such an evaluating 
program carried on in connection with the use of a workbook for the 
teaching of high-school physics and is an outgrowth of work on the 
development of teaching units carried on in collaboration with the 
Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ 
During the school years of 1927-28 and 1928-29 nineteen teaching 

tA. W. Hurd, ‘‘Reorganization in Physics,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
IV (September, 1929), 277-93. 
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units were prepared, and many of these were used experimentally in 
several schools. During the school year 1929-30 a workbook was 
prepared recasting the units for use by the pupils. Sixteen control 
experiments were carried on with certain units during the year in 
order that the possibilities of such a book might be discovered and 
that some measurements contrasting its use with more conventional 
methods might be made. 

The first two experiments attempted to contrast a lecture method 
with a supervised-study method, the work sheets for the unit being 
used with the supervised-study groups. It is evident that in such 
experiments there are several varying factors, in addition to the 
factor of the work sheets, which might presumably affect achieve- 
ment. One of the most obvious of these is the lecturing ability of 
the instructor. For example, if an instructor is a good lecturer, it is 
probable that his lectures may have effects more far reaching than 
those of a work sheet. As a matter of fact, the results from these ex- 
periments were inconclusive, one favoring the lecture method used 
and the other favoring the supervised-study method. 

Later experiments were planned as work-sheet versus no-work- 
sheet experiments. That is, attempts were made to keep all factors 
of instruction as nearly alike as possible except that the work sheets 
were used with the experimental group, in such a manner, however, 
that the pupils were required to spend no extra time on the subject. 
A practice which had an apparent effect complicated some of the 
procedures in these experiments. This effect was due to the fact that 
some instructors had previously used the unit outlines, which have 
been spoken of, before they had been rewritten in work-sheet form. 
In some cases the instructors used these outlines with the control 
groups and the rewritten work-sheet outlines with the experimental 
groups. In such cases the experiment became one of testing the 
values of written exercises compared with the values of no written 
exercises. In other words, the outlines covered by both the experi- 
mental group and the control group were practically identical, the 
only outstanding difference being the use of written exercises ex- 
pressing individual responses with the former group. It can be clear- 
ly seen that the contrasted methods did not differ to so great an 
extent in these cases as in cases where the instructor contrasted a 
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textbook-recitation plan with the work-sheet plan, for example. 
When a textbook-recitation scheme in its strict sense is used, lessons 
are assigned from the textbook by chapter, page, or paragraph, the 
implication being that the pupil will study the material in order to 
learn what the author says and what he means by what he says. In 
addition, the pupil is sometimes expected to give back the gist of 
the material read. When work sheets are used, more specific reac- 
tions are required of the pupil. He has to answer specific questions. 
He is not allowed to slip over things so easily as he may if he merely 
reads the textbook. The job of writing out responses has a tendency 
to hold him more rigorously to specific reactions. 

In order that experimentation might be stimulated, the directions 
for the last thirteen of the experiments were not made so definite 
as they might have been under ideal conditions. It is realized that 
different teachers use different methods, and the object was not to 
change these methods radically but to discover, if possible, the value 
of work sheets as they might be used by many teachers. It is recog- 
nized, too, that work sheets may be used in many different ways. 
The only specification made, therefore, for these thirteen experi- 
ments was that they were to be work-sheet versus no work-sheet ex- 
periments, with the added statement that the only difference in 
instruction in the control and experimental classes was that the ex- 
perimental class was to use the work sheets. All other procedures in 
the teaching were to be similar. 

In general, the plan followed in the evaluation of the two contrast- 
ed methods was as follows: 

1. Tests were given preliminary to the experiment. 

2. The same tests were given at the end of the experiment. 

3. The differences between the scores in the preliminary and final 
tests were found (gains during the instructional period). 

4. The differences in mean scores on pretests, mean scores on 
final tests, and mean gains were found for the experimental and con- 
trol classes. (The classes were not organized for the experiment and 
were not, therefore, equated unless by chance.) 

5. The standard errors of these differences and the critical ratio 
(the difference divided by the standard error of the difference) were 
computed for each experiment. The chances of a true difference 
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greater than zero were then listed on the basis of probability in a 
normal distribution of such differences. 

6. Pupils in experimental and control classes were matched with 
one another to form equated groups. These groups were equated 
on the bases of several different criteria. In most cases these were 
chronological age, grade in school, sex, and score in the pretest. 
In a few cases other criteria were used. 

7. These equated groups were compared in a manner similar to 
that described in Items 4 and 5. In other words, comparisons were 
made, not only between the experimental and control classes, but 
also between the equated groups drawn from these classes. Indi- 
viduals in the equated groups were also compared by finding the 
number and percentage of those in one group exceeding their paired 
companions in the other group and by finding the number and per- 
centage of those in one group exceeding the mean of the other group. 

Lack of space precludes the possibility of giving all the tabula- 
tions and computations for these experiments or the peculiar fea- 
tures interesting in some of them. A somewhat typical experiment 
is that conducted in School B. In this school there were four classes 
of thirty, twenty-nine, twenty-eight, and thirty pupils, respectively. 
Two of the classes used work sheets, and two did not. Otherwise, 
there were no studied differences in the methods used. In other 
words, the instructor attempted to use the same general procedures 
in all classes except that the pupils in two classes were given the 
work sheets to use in preparing their lessons. It is legitimate to in- 
quire into the possible values of the work sheets with these classes. 

A priori reasoning indicates that the work sheets should have 
helped pupils to concentrate attention on certain fundamentals 
which were put in a form not greatly different from the form in 
which they appeared in the test materials. It is probably accepted 
that tests should test content treated in the course and in a form 
similar to that of the course. The tests were designed to parallel the 
work sheets in a general way. While test items were not repetitions 
of work-sheet material, they sampled the fundamental concepts to- 
ward which the work sheets were directed. The work sheets also 
gave practice in the kinds of tasks included in the tests, such as 
listing items and completing statements in which key words were 
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omitted. It is reasonable to suppose that there would be some carry- 
over from work sheet to test. From this standpoint, pupils having 
had practice with the work sheets should be superior in the final 
test. 

If the pupil groups are considered as of equal ability initially and 
of equal native capacity and if they spent equal amounts of applied 


TABLE I 


ACHIEVEMENT REcorDsS OF CLASSES USING AND Not Usinc Work SHEETS 
IN Unit III* HicH-Scuoor Puysics mn ScHoor B DuRING 
ScHooL YEAR 1929-30 


PRETESTt Fryar TEst GaIn 


Mean 
Score 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Score 


Standard 


Standard 
Deviation 


Deviation Mean 


Not using work sheets: 
I 


9.20 
12.41 


36.53 
41.10 


5-92 
7.24 


7-29 
II.30 


27.33 
28.69 


13.82 
10.93 


10.41 
6.68 


13.66 
10.90 


43-79 
41.90 


29.97 
39.97 


* Unit III dealt with applications of the principles of liquid and gas pressure in water- and gas-supply 
systems. 


t Highest possible score ror. 
TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF CLASSES USING AND Not Usinc Work SHEETS 


IN ScHOOL B III my Hicu-ScuHoor Puysics DURING 
SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30 


Classes 


Number of Pupils 


Pretest 


Final Test 


Gains 


I and III 


II and III 
II and IV.... 


30 and 28 
30 and 30 
29 and 28 
29 and 30 


4.62+2.25* 
1.73+1.63* 
1.41+2.38* 
1.48+1.81f 


7.26+2.90* 
5.37£2.39* 
2.65+3.33* 
0.80+2.89* 


2.34¢+2.14° 
3.64+2.05* 
1.28+2.21* 
2.28+2.12* 


* In favor of class using work sheets. 

t In favor of class not using work sheets. 
effort on the work, those using the work sheets should have superior 
final ratings and probably higher gains because (1) the work sheets 
helped them to concentrate attention on specific phases and (2) the 
work sheets gave them practice in tasks similar to the test tasks. 
Tables I-VI, inclusive, present the data from School B. 

One studying Tavles I-III, inclusive, in which the unequated 


work sheets: 
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classes are compared would conclude that the classes using the work 
sheets probably had little advantage; it needs the matching of pu- 
pils and the equation of groups shown in Tables IV—-VI to disclose 
the situations more clearly. The matching was done on the basis of 


TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES IN MEANS DIVIDED By THEIR STANDARD ERRORS AND PROBA- 
BILITIES OF TRUE DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL B In Unir III 1n Hicu- 
ScHOOL Puysics FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30 


PRETEST Test 


Chances in Chances in Chances in 
CLAssEs too that too that too that 
Difference Is Difference Is Difference Is 
a True a True a True 
Difference Difference Difference 


I and III 2.05* 098 99 .09 86 
85 98 ; 96 
II and III 0.59* 72 79 72 
II and IV 0. 82T 79 : 61 86 


* In favor of class using work sheets. 
t In favor of class not using work sheets. 


TABLE IV 


ACHIEVEMENT RECORDS OF EQUATED Groups OF Pupits USING AND Not 
Usinc Work SHEETs IN Unit III ry Hicu-Scnoor Paysics 1n 
ScHoot B purING ScHOOL YEAR 1929-30* 


Not Ustinc Work Pupits Usinc Work 
SHEETS SHEETS 


Standard 
Deviation 


Standard 


Mean Deviation 


Mean 


10.69 5.88 10.41 5.58 
37-76 7.85 42.31 9.82 
27.07 5-95 31.90 8.95 


_ * Individuals in the two groups were matched on the bases of chronological age, sex, grade in school, 
sciences previously studied, and score in pretest. Twenty-nine pairs of pupils were compared. 


chronological age, grade in school (these two constituting as valid a 
basis together as mental ratings) ,’ sex, previous sciences studied, and 
score in the pretest. The fact that the correlation between the pre- 
test and final-test scores in School B was .76+.03 gives strong evi- 


tJ. B. Maller. Unpublished data on file in the Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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dence that the pretest scores were fairly good criteria for matching 
pupils. It may be interesting to know that this correlation for the 
classes using work sheets was .65+.06; for classes not using work 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF EQuaTED Groups IN ScHOOL B in Unit III 
IN HicH-ScHoor Puysics FOR SCHOOL 
YEAR 1929-30 


Difference in 
Means 


Difference 
Divided by 
Standard Error 
of Difference 


Chances in too 
that Difference 
Is a True 
Difference 


0.28+1.50T 


4.55£2.33* 
4.83+2.02* 


0.19 
1.95 
2.39 


* In favor of group using work sheets. 
t In favor of group not using work sheets. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Puprits IN Group Usinc Work 
SHEETS WHO EXCEEDED THEIR PAIRED COMPANIONS IN GROUP 
Not Usinc Work SHEETS AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
Pupits In Group UsiInc Work SHEETS WHO EXCEEDED MEAN 
or Group Not Usinc Work SHEETS 


Percentage of 
Pupils 


Number of 
Pupils 


Pupils exceeding paired companions: 
Chronological age 


Final test 
Gains 

Pupils exceeding mean of non-work- 
sheet group: 


sheets, .73+.04. The lower correlation for the classes using work 
sheets indicates that the work sheets had some effect as a determin- 
ing factor to disturb final ratings slightly. 

There were twenty-nine pupils in each of the equated groups. 
Tables IV and V give evidence clearly favoring the group using work 
sheets. Table VI substantiates this conclusion. It is to be noticed 


s7t 
97* 
99.2* 
13 44.8 
18 62.1 
19 65.5 
18 62.1 
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that Tables IV and V make comparisons of means and standard 
deviations of the scores for the groups, the differences in the means | 
being listed in Table V with comparisons of the differences and their 
standard errors. Table VI makes comparisons between matched 
companions in the two groups and between individuals in one group 
and the mean rating of the other group. 

For all sixteen experiments 1,125 pupils were enrolled in classes 
in twelve schools, and there were 280 pairs in the matched groups. 
Statistical comparisons of the matched groups may be summarized 
in the following statements, which were substantiated generally by 
all other comparisons made of unequated classes and individuals as 
already described. 

1. For the first experiment the lecture method was consistently 
superior to the supervised-study and work-sheet method in one 
school; in the other school the results were exactly opposite. In 
neither case were the differences statistically significant to the de- 
gree of certainty. 

2. Eight experiments showed consistent differences favoring the 
groups using work sheets, three being significant to the degree of 
certainty. 

3. Four experiments showed consistent differences favoring the 
groups not using work sheets, two being significant to the degree 
of certainty. (Three of these experiments were in one school.) 

4. Two experiments showed little difference between groups using 
and not using work sheets. 

One could reasonably conclude from these data that work sheets 
tend to help pupils in situations like those studied but that they are 
not indispensable. Other features of instruction are also important. 

The experiments taken together help to clarify ideas with regard 
to the function of workbooks. First, they are shown to be helpful to 
some teachers in increasing measured achievement. Second, they 
will not serve as a panacea to remedy all the inadequacies of present 
instruction. Third, they probably are particularly useful in direct-¥ 
ing the attentions of both pupils and teachers to specific items of 
knowledge, techniques, and appreciations. In short, if the objectives 
are not in dispute, workbooks may serve as helpful aids in many 
cases. Furthermore, they may be greatly improved if their functions 
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are clearly perceived and they are carefully planned to accomplish 
these purposes. 

The tendency of workbooks is to help pupils help themselves (1) 
by showing them tasks the accomplishment of which wili help them 
in the achievement of the larger objectives of education and (2) by 
indicating the nature of the specific steps to be taken in the accom- 
plishment of these tasks. 

The particular work sheets used in these experiments covered 
units of work. The topic for each unit was stated to direct the at- 
tention of the pupils to common things in the environment in which 
they would be likely to be interested, which they used rather con- 
stantly, and the understanding of which depended on the under- 
standing of principles of physics. Sociological aims were stated 
under each unit heading to emphasize consciously an ultimate goal 
of health, vocational or avocational satisfaction, or social apprecia- 
tion and attendant responsibility. A list of common activities was 
given to represent a common core of problematic situations to be 
solved by all pupils. Suggested supplementary projects were added 
to engage the attention of the most gifted pupils after they had com- 
pleted the common tasks. A list of reference books was also given 
to suggest sources of interesting and worth-while information. 

Such a plan allows for the development of interest and initiative 
and should, if wisely used, result in a clearer understanding of the 
large principles of physics which will help a pupil understand the 
common things in his environment with which he comes in constant 
contact. This understanding of the environment should lead ulti- 
mately to the preservation of health, the wise use of leisure, the selec- 
tion of a satisfying vocation, and the fulfilment of the duties and 
responsibilities of a member of our social system. The understand- 
ing must come through specific informations, specific mental tech- 
niques, and specific appreciations. 


BUILDING AN EFFICIENT HIGH-SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER STAFF 


J. ERLE GRINNELL 
Stanford University 


Young teachers of English, enthusiastic to render service, go from 
college into the smaller communities, where they are intrusted with 
the destinies of a fledgling newspaper and, through it, with much of 
the morale of the student body. They cast about them in available 
books or professional journals for helpful suggestions, for procedures 
which might be adapted to the particular situation they face. Too 
often, for want of perspective, they attempt to take over tout da fait 
the directorial policies of a city high school weekly and, as a matter 
of course, fail dismally; or, having no knowledge of any policy which 
they might recognize as suitable for their school, they set to work by 
expensive trial-and-error tactics to evolve a newspaper and certain 
staff traditions. 

The writer went through just such an apprenticeship—or, rather, 
fog of experimentation—and has genuine sympathy for the young 
teacher, rich in hopes and enthusiasms but poor in usable knowledge. 
He has, however, even greater sympathy for the director of high- 
school publications who goes on from year to year permitting his 
newspaper to give some sort of training to a small group of over- 
worked Seniors and almost no opportunity to a much larger group 
of willing but totally untrained lower-classmen. The school paper, 
especially in the smaller community, where it affords the only means 
for highly motivated composition and where it frequently is the 
center of the student life, can serve its real aims only when it arouses 
school pride in its high standards of composition and its policies and 
when it involves work on the part of the greatest possible number of 
pupils. 

Anyone who has had journalistic experience in high schools with 
enrolments of five hundred or less will have been faced by the diffi- 
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culty of recruiting a staff of really capable and responsible pupils. 
A few there will be who are anxious to have the honor that goes with 
a position on the newspaper but who, unless the prodding is con- 
tinuous and insistent, will relapse after an issue or two into almost 
total idleness. Unless the honor is very great or unless the ambition 
to become a journalist is a consuming one, not many pupils will 
sacrifice other activities for the exacting tasks and responsibilities 
involved in publishing a high-school newspaper. Many will assume 
offices when they are being parceled out by appointment or election 
in the spring or autumn, only to sit back and complacently watch 
while an energetic few do the lion’s share of the work. Their ap- 
pointments are for the term or the year; they have nothing to worry 
about. In city high schools where talent is plentiful and competition 
is keen, this situation does not obtain, but it is a source of endless 
concern to the young director of publications in the Squashvilles 
and Rocky Fords of America. In the face of slipshod indifference 
and obvious incapacity, the fine edge of an adviser’s zeal is certain 
to be blunted, and the newspaper will come to reflect the unhappy 
state of affairs. 

The plan which is described in this article is one which was insti- 
tuted to correct just such a condition as has been suggested. It was 
successful to the point of converting a very ordinary five-column 
high-school monthly into a seven-column bi-weekly which won in a 
single year first honors in a state, a sectional, and a national contest; 
which was used to advertise a popular textbook in high-school jour- 
nalism; and which, not long afterward, was named in another text- 
book in high-school news-writing as one of twenty-nine high-school 
newspapers worth careful study.‘ What was more important, it 
was a plan that opened the journalistic doors to everyone in the 
school who had the inclination to try and the ambition to progress. 

The keystone of the plan was an assignment book, in which was 
kept a complete record of every story assigned: the subject, the 
serial number of the story (based on the printing schedule), the ap- 
proximate number of words, the date of assignment, the date due, 
the date received, the person to whom assigned, and the editor 


*H. F. Harrington and E. Harrington, Writing for Print, p. 23. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1929. 
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making the assignment. The assignment editor, next in rank on the 
editorial staff to the editor, was responsible for this record and 
checked up on the department editors, who in turn protected them- 
selves by making judicious assignments or by assisting the reporters 
receiving the assignments. At any time during the preparation of 
an issue it was possible to learn just what progress was being made 
and which reporters or editors were prompt or which were lagging. 
In order that the department editors might feel their responsibility, 
all stories entered in the assignment book had to go through their 
hands. If stories came to them incomplete or inaccurate, they were 
expected to make the necessary additions or corrections before the 
stories could be checked through as complete and given to the editor 
for his official sanction. 

In recognition of his responsibility for all copy in his department, 
each department editor was credited with an appropriate number of 
words on his individual record. Every person working for the paper, 
even though he contributed the merest local item, had an individual 
record sheet. The tale told by these sheets was fascinating to all 
whose aspirations turned toward a higher place in the sun. Each 
person knew that his record was open to inspection and that it would 
be examined periodically by the executive staff. Once a month the 
executive staff—comprising the advisers (business and editorial), 
the editor-in-chief, his two associates, the assignment editor, the 
news editor, and the business manager—met to make such promo- 
tions and reductions in rank as seemed warranted. They called into 
these meetings those department editors and business assistants who 
might be needed to give additional information with regard to par- 
ticular individuals. 

Recruits were first given consideration, and those giving evidence 
of journalistic promise were added to the reporter list. This step was 
the first link in the chain for the young writers. Often it was neces- 
sary for them to work for several issues before finding their names 
on this list. Sometimes a name was dropped from the list after a 
period of brief resplendence. Not an issue was published that did 
not contain work of some who had not assisted before. Tryouts, 
though often voluntary, were sometimes solicited by the editors, 
who were always looking for alert and talented reporters. After ac- 
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tion had been taken on the neophytes, the positions on the staff 
were scanned for advisable changes. Perhaps someone feeling the 
pressure of too much extra-curriculum activity had resigned, or an 
assistant had not been working up to the requirements of the depart- 
ment, or the creation of a new office on the staff seemed imperative. 
Each month there were occasions for four, five, or more promotions 
or reductions affecting actual staff positions. The need for certain 
changes made apparent, those persons most deserving of recognition 
were carefully considered, and, upon majority agreement of the com- 
mittee, new appointments were made. In the course of filling one 
vacancy or one new office, several changes were often made. 

All positions on the staff were ranked from the editor-in-chief 
(Number 1) to reporters (Number 25). Accordingly, a promotion 
was definite. Except in cases of outstanding merit, a member was 
not advanced more than two or three ranks. In the course of his ad- 
vancement every reporter had first to be promoted to star reporter 
(Number 24) or copyreader (Number 23). Usually two of each of 
these were competing for promotion to the staff proper. The most 
alert and able of the aspirants rarely served in these positions for 
more than two months before securing the desired promotions. They 
were given ample opportunity to prove their caliber. The rank sheet 
was posted where it could be consulted at any time, and all staff 
changes were posted and later incorporated in the masthead of the 
paper. Promotions and reductions in rank accordingly secured suf- 
ficient attention to insure continuous striving for advancement and 
conscientious work to retain a desirable position. The plan attracted 
the talented and ambitious and curtly dropped the careless, the in- 
different, and the inefficient. Pressure from below rather than goad- 
ing from above kept everyone on the gui vive and produced a type 
of newspaper organization that did not falter in the face of ten- 
page special issues and that kept growing in skill and enthusiasm. 

One of the most desirable features of the plan was that it made a 
direct and effective appeal to Sonhomores and Freshmen. They en- 
tered whole-heartedly into the work when they realized that, if they 
could demonstrate journalistic qualities, they would be advanced 
rapidly and could, before they left school, attain to the highest posi- 
tion of all. The high positions on the staff seemed more attractive 
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and attainable than they had ever been under the old régime of 
popular elections and mysterious manipulations of political strings. 
Moreover, as has been already suggested, the editors were constantly 
looking for enterprising lower-classmen to help them build up the 
service of their departments. By the end of the first year, under the 
new plan, the assignment editor had 155 individual records in her 
assignment book. Class issues, a parents’ number, and other special 
numbers recruited pupils from the entire school. Even a few pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades assisted with one issue. A local 
writers’ club, sponsored by Quill and Scroll (the national honorary 
society for high-school journalists), gave further impetus and some 
training. Membership in the National Honor Society was another 
award that came with accomplishment and its attendant honors. 

At last journalism had come into its own. It could offer incentives 
to attract the best minds and the most dependable workers, while 
it invited the merest Freshman scribbler to try his art and to feel 
the thrill of seeing his paragraph in a newspaper with a reputation. 
For all who dared and worked and hoped, there were competition, 
advancement, dignity of high office, and tangible rewards for jour- 
nalistic excellence. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


During their first week in college the Freshmen entering Miami 
University in 1929 and 1930, totaling 625 students, were given the 
Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test in Grammatical Usage. 
The great majority of the students came from Ohio, about three- 
fourths of them being graduates of high schools located in the south- 
western part of the state. The test covers forty-five principles of 
grammatical usage, the application of each, with two exceptions, be- 
ing measured two or more times. Sixteen of the principles relate to 
the more common uses of pronouns. The difficulties encountered by 
the 625 high-school graduates in applying the sixteen principles of 
pronoun usage are reported in this article. 

The data for the study were derived from an analysis of the errors 
found in the students’ test papers. After the errors were identified, 
they were assembled and classified. The results are given in Table 
I. Three types of data are presented in this table: (1) the principles 
of pronoun usage included in the test, (2) the percentage of error 
for each type of usage and the rank of the error determined by its 
percentage of frequency, and (3) the error quotients and the ranks 
of the various errors determined by the error quotients. The per- 
centage of error for each usage was computed by dividing the num- 
ber of errors made in the application of a particular principle by the 
total number of errors made in the application of the sixteen princi- 
ples. The error quotient in each case was obtained by dividing the 
number of errors made in a particular usage by the number of 
chances for making errors in that usage. Errors made in the applica- 
tion of each of the sixteen principles were ranked on the basis of error 
quotients and the percentage of error, respectively. A study of Table 
I reveals a number of facts of significance to teachers of English in 
high schools. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS 


TABLE I 


PREVALENCE OF TYPE ERRORS IN PRONOUN USAGE OF 
625 H1cH-ScHOOL GRADUATES 


Rank R 
ank 
Error |Based on 
Quotient 


Principle of Pronoun Usage with Which Difficulty 
Was Encountered 


. A pronoun must have only one antecedent to 
which it might seem to refer 

. The antecedent of a reference pronoun must be 
expressed and not inferred or understood 

. The first sentence of a piece of writing is inde- 
pendent of its title 

. Reference pronouns like “this,” “that,” “which,” 
and “‘it’’ should be used to refer to a single defi- 
nite word 

. A reference pronoun agrees in number with the 
nearer noun when the antecedent is made up of a 
singular and a plural noun joined by “or” or 

. The possessive case is used for a noun or a pro- 
noun modifying a gerund 

. Pronouns referring to “each,” “every,” etc., 
must be singular 

. The nominative case should be used: (1) for the 
subject of a verb; (2) for the predicate noun 
after “‘is,” “‘was,” etc.; (3) after the gerund “‘be- 
ing’’; (4) after such expressions as “appears to 
be,” “seems to be,” 

. The case of a noun or pronoun following ‘‘than”’ 
or “as” is determined by its use in the clause 
expressed in full 

. Two pronouns of different gender must be used 
to refer to two antecedents of different gender 
if the antecedents are considered individually. 

. The objective case should be used: (1) for the 
object of a verb, (2) for the object of a preposi- 
tion, (3) for the subject of an infinitive, (4) for 
the objective complement of an infinitive 

. A noun or pronoun used in apposition agrees in 
case with its antecedent 

. Asingular reference pronoun is required to refer 
to an antecedent made up of two singular nouns 
jomed ty “oe,” “ner,” OF 

. A pronoun must agree in number with its ante- 


. A reference pronoun must agree with its ante- 
cedent in spite of the number of the nouns which 
intervene 

. A collective noun requires a singular reference 
pronoun when it is considered as a whole and a 
plural reference pronoun when its parts are 
thought of separately 1.7} 16 .10 16 


* The error quotient for each type of usage was obtained by dividing the number of errors made by 
the number of chances to make errors. 
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First, pronoun usage is found to be a composite of many specific 
usages. These involve different abilities to use pronouns in their 
various person, gender, number, and case relations. Sixteen separate 
and distinct abilities have been identified. 

Second, difficulties were encountered with a comparatively small 
number of principles of pronoun usage. The percentages of error 
presented in the table show that one-third of all the errors involved 
the use of only three principles (1, 2, and 8). Approximately two- 
thirds of the errors involved the application of seven principles (1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, and 11). About three-fourths of the errors were due to 
difficulties in applying only one-half of the principles (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 11). 

Third, only a few pronoun usages offered difficulty for large num- 
bers of students. This statement is well substantiated by the error 
quotients found in the third column of Table I. The data show that 
only two of the sixteen principles presented difficulty for as many as 
two-thirds of the students; only three principles, for as many as 
one-half of the students; and only seven principles, for as many as 
one-third of the students. Error hazards were encountered by fewer 
than one-eighth of the students in applying three of the principles 
and by fewer than one-fourth of the students in applying six of the 
principles. The data on this point give clear and definite implica- 
tions for teaching. In the case of those items which are difficult for 
a majority of the students, group instruction should be employed. 
When only a limited number of learners experience a given difficulty, 
instruction should be organized for the particular students con- 
cerned. 

Fourth, considerable disparity was found to exist, in certain cases, 
between the ranking of errors on the basis of frequency of errors and 
the ranking on the basis of error quotients. Reference to Principle 
3 in Table I shows that while the item ranks ninth in point of fre- 
quency of error, it ranks third on the basis of error quotient. Con- 
siderable disparity was also found in the ranking of Principles 8 and 
11. The fact that the error quotient considers frequency of mistakes 
with relation to the number of opportunities for making mistakes 
makes it a much more valid and significant measure of the serious- 
ness of error than does a mere count of errors. 
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Fifth, marked variation characterized the extent to which the 
various uses of pronouns had been mastered by the high-school 
graduates. The error quotients show that the error hazards involved 
in Principle I, for example, as compared with the error hazards in- 
volved in other items of usage were approximately of the following 
ratios: with Principle 7, two to one; with Principles 11 and 12, three 
to one; with Principle 13; four to one; with Principles 14 and 15, 
six to one; and with Principle 16, seven to one. 


TABLE II 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN PRONOUN USAGE BY TEN STUDENTS 


NuMBER OF USAGE In Error Was Mape* TOTAL 

NUMBER 
or Drrri- 
12 |13 14 CULTIES 
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* The numbers in the horizontal row refer to the pronoun usages listed in Table I. Each error is indi- 
cated by means of a cross in the appropriate space. 


Sixth, the students manifested marked individuality in the types 
of errors that were made. Evidence of this fact is found in Table IT. 
The numbers in the horizontal row at the top of the table refer to 
the pronoun usages listed in Table I. The crosses mark the points 
at which difficulty was encountered by ten students who obtained 
the same score on the pronoun section of the test. The errors made 
by each student can be identified by reading the table from left 
to right. Table IT shows that difficulties encountered in the use of 
pronouns were individual and specific. Although all the ten students 
included in the table obtained the same score in the pronoun section 
of the test, they manifested marked variation in the nature and ex- 
tent of their difficulties. Students 1 and 2 made errors in nine usages, 
while Student 10 made errors in thirteen usages. Although Students 
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1 and 2 made the same number of errors, only six of the errors were 
made by both. 

The facts which have been presented seem to warrant the follow- 
ing summary and concluding statements. 

1. Pronoun usage is a composite of many specific abilities to use 
pronouns in their various person, gender, number, and case relations. 

2. Comparatively few principles offered difficulty for large num- 
bers of students; only three of the principles presented difficulty for 
as many as one-half the students. 

3. A few type errors accounted for most of the mistakes that were 
made; approximately two-thirds of the total number of errors be- 
longed to seven types. 

4. The students varied widely in their mastery of specific princi- 
ples of pronoun usage. 

5. Much displacement was found in the ranking of certain items 
of usage on the basis of error frequency and error quotients, respec- 
tively. 

6. Marked individuality was manifested in the types of errors 
that were made. 

7. A distinct need for much individualized remedial instruction 
was apparent. 


€ducational THritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A comprehensive treatise on the junior college—We are fortunate in the history 
of the movement at this early stage in having such a substantial and compre- 
hensive treatment of the junior college as has recently been made available to 
us by Professor Eells of Stanford University.: It is exceptional to have so early 
in the development of any field a treatise as satisfactory as this one from the 
standpoint both of the scope and of the nature of the content. 

The twenty-nine chapters of this work treat all important aspects of the 
junior-college problem and are distributed to three parts designated ‘‘Develop- 
ment of the Junior College,’”’ “Organization and Administration of the Junior 
College,” and ‘Place of the Junior College in American Education.” In the 
chapters of the first part are treated such subjects as the classification, present 
status, historical development, standards, and functions of this new unit in the 
system of education; in the second part, general administrative considerations, 
the administrative staff, the instructional staff, plant, library, curriculum, fi- 
nance, criteria for establishing junior colleges, publicity, tests, and student ac- 
tivities; in the third part, the problem of the reorganization of the American 
system of education, the four-year junior college, the two-year unit, the effect 
of the junior-college development on higher institutions, and the future of the 
junior college. In addition to the textual treatment there are appendixes con- 
taining a bibliography in which selected references are classified as (1) books 
and general surveys, (2) proceedings of associations and conferences, (3) state 
and local publications, and (4) educational journals; suggested topics for term 
papers; and classroom method for a course on the junior college. These appen- 
dixes, like the “questions and problems” and “‘suggested readings” at the ends 
of the chapters, are features that help to make the book an excellent teaching 
instrument. The volume is rounded out by a carefully prepared index. 

The nature of the treatment is on a par with its scope. The author has mus- 
tered evidence from such a diverse array of sources that even one who has en- 
deavored to keep pace with the literature of the movement is impressed with 
the present body of evidence at hand bearing on the junior college. A number 
of the studies drawn upon have been contributed by the author himself and by 

* Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 
Pp. xxviii+830. $4.00 
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students working under his direction. In preparing a manuscript so well bal- 
lasted with acceptable evidence, the author has been aided by the contempora- 
neous development of the junior college and the advent of objective procedures 
in educational investigation. This advantage of conjunction of the emergence 
of a new unit with the application of scientific method in education the junior 
college shares with the junior high school, the reorganization at the other end 
of the period of secondary education. 

If this excellent work has any weakness, it is in those chapters of Part Three 
dealing with the four-year and the two-year junior college. The defect here is 
more in the attitude, or approach, than in the conclusions drawn, although some 
will take exception also to these. This approach is dominantly argumentative 
and at times emotional rather than objective and dispassionate like the earlier 
portions of the book. In contrast with the treatment in earlier chapters, little 
evidence in addition to that previously available is adduced, and the discussion 
smacks of the methods of the debater, as if the author were overimpressed with 
the value of mere dialectics in settling disputed issues. Moreover, he disregards 
or passes over lightly the evidence already at hand pointing to the fundamental 
integrity of the work of the high school and of the first college years, such as the 
inheritance by the high school of much of the early college curriculum. He seems 
unduly exercised over the more superficial issue of the external arrangement of 
grades in the school system. The suspicion emerges, let us hope unjustifiably, 
that Professor Eells has had much less experience and contact with secondary- 


school work below the junior college than he has had with higher education and, 
in consequence, has less understanding of it and sympathy with it. This may 
explain his not taking the work on the lower levels sufficiently into account in 
considering the place of the junior college in the emerging system of education. 

Notwithstanding any such minor defect, the publication of this admirable 
book is certain to be regarded as a notable event in the history of the junior- 
college movement. 


LEONARD V. Koos 


Principles and practices in teaching authoritatively set forth—The teaching 
profession hungers for the positive, the definite, and the coherent in the advice 
given by its counselors. The profession will follow one who evinces such quali- 
ties of authority, and follow—be it said—without much concern for possible 
alternatives or other than immediate implications. Professor Morrison has been 
followed by many since he spoke his full and decisive mind on the methodology 
of secondary education in 1926. The remarkable reception of his book then and 
the widespread effort to apply its proposals since must have made him aware of 
his responsibility and induced him to make the very sincere and painstaking 
revision that has just been published. For this new edition is a genuine revision 


«Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931 (revised). Pp. x+688. $4.00. 
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and not a reprinting. The compositional virtues of the first edition, namely, 
the discriminatory use of terms, the logical development of the argument, the 
clarity of the exposition, and the usefulness of the illustrations, have been fur- 
ther improved. There has been much rephrasing, reorganizing, substituting, de- 
leting, and supplementing. The introduction of topical headings throughout the 
book is not the least of the improvements. 

The revision, however, is in no sense a recantation, a modification, or a 
“progressive” extension of the original positions. The thinking and the practical 
deductions are substantially the same as in the 1926 version. The basic design 
may be given briefly in a series of propositions like the following: Education is 
the process of adjusting the individual to the world. Such adjustment requires 
many successive adaptations or learnings. Genuine adaptations or learnings 
are unitary things which pupils either have attained or have not attained. 
True learning implies mastery, is permanent, and is habitually used in the ordi- 
nary activities of life. True learnings we call attitudes, abilities, and, with cer- 
tain reservations, skills. They are subjective and internal but are matched ex- 
ternally and objectively by correlates known as units of learning. A true unit of 
learning is ‘a comprehensive and significant aspect of the environment, of an 
organized science, of an art, or of conduct, which being learned results in an 
adaptation in personality” (pp. 24-25). The essence of a true unit of learning is 
a statement of objectives in terms of functional attitudes, abilities, or skills. 
The activities, experiences, information, or subject matter by which the objec- 
tives are realized constitute merely so much assimilative material of no intrinsic 
or ultimate value. 

From the elevation of this theoretical structure the author projects well- 
aimed missiles at the whole series of school stereotypes which signify preoccu- 
pation with means instead of ends and with performance instead of learning. 
He is as intolerant now as in 1926 of lesson-learning; of the theory of “the pass- 
ing grade”’; of the grade-winning and credit-gathering conceptions of education; 
and of the appraisal of accomplishment by time spent, ground covered, credits 
recorded, rank in class, or scores on informational tests. Having leveled these 
stultifiers of true learning, he proceeds as formerly, but with more caution and 
explicitness, to erect upon his basic structure the system of correctives in which 
his soul takes delight. The essential parts of this system are still unit-built 
curriculums; the mastery formula in teaching (pretest, teach, test the result, 
adapt the procedure, teach and test again to the point of actual learning); the 
realistic, non-sentimental interpretation of motivation and interest; the sys- 
tematic measurement of group attention and of volitionally sustained individ- 
ual application; and the fitting of method to types of learning (science, apprecia- 
tion, practical-arts, language-arts, and pure practice). 

This orienting discussion still leaves four hundred pages in which to tell how 
the system works in subjects representing the different types and a hundred 
more pages in which to suggest certain administrative techniques. In the ex- 
ceptionally well-elaborated account of the science type the now well-known 
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method steps of exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, and reci- 
tation are again explained and illustrated. New material appears in greatest 
amount in the chapters dealing with the appreciation type, particularly in the 
cases of literature and conduct; but the touch here is more vigorous and asser- 
tive than surely directive. Direct-method teaching is the program advocated 
for the language arts. Pure practice is illustrated mainly in the cases of spelling 
and of arithmetic. The reiterated stress in all the chapters on the learning types 
is the necessity for keeping functional objectives focal in teaching. 

The impression of integration and completeness which the book gives is 
probably as much a warning to the student as a reason for popular commenda- 
tion. In spots the story seems just a little too good to be true. The rapid, pre- 
scription-seeking reader may overlook the debatable metaphysics behind the 
unitary adaptation concept, the slight but possibly real hiatus between environ- 
mental adaptations and correlative units of learning in subject fields, the sub- 
jectivity of definitions, and the occasional favoring of a prejudice; but the student 
can scarcely afford to do so. There are too many matters of legitimate contro- 
versy involved here to accept the book without question as a manual of practice. 
However, when all such things are said as need be, the book will still survive 
as a conspicuous and highly useful contribution to educational literature in this 
century. Though it is the work of one man—and that a man who makes no 
reference to other writers in the field—it is obviously the work of a person of 
great pedagogical sophistication, of excellent abilities in deduction and synthe- 
sis, and of distinctly liberal and progressive spirit. It is authoritative enough 
and provocative enough to deserve reflective study by all who are today striving 
to understand and administer secondary education. 

MATTHEW H. WILLING 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A useful study and manual of schedule-making.—A welcome addition to the 
available material regarding the making of a high-school schedule is a recently 
published book" which reports a research study dealing with schedule-making 
practices in various high schools and describes in some detail methods and de- 
vices for use in making a schedule. 

The first part of the book, which is based on the returns of 274 questionnaires 
from secondary schools in all sections of the country, presents practices in sched- 
ule-making. The data in this section include materials dealing with guidance 
and its relation to schedule-making, methods of conducting preliminary regis- 
tration, the use made of data obtained in preliminary registration, the time of 
completing the schedule, and such characteristics of the schedule as the time of 
day at which school opens, the length of periods, the number of periods in a 
school day, provisions for lunch hours, and the time of day at which school 


t Roswell C. Puckett, Making a High-School Schedule of Recitations. New York: 
Longmans, Green &-Co., 1931. Pp. xii+164. $1.80. 
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closes. These data are clearly presented in tables, in which the schools taking 
part in the study are grouped according to their enrolments. In discussing these 
tables, the author points out unusual activities or procedures used in different 
schools and in many cases quotes the principals’ descriptions of devices which 
they find particularly effective. 

The second section of the book discusses in concrete terms the actual making 
of the high-school schedule. Twenty-two factors to be considered in making the 
schedule are discussed, among which are: the number of pupils registered for 
each subject, the alternation of subjects, the problem of class size, space avail- 
able for classes, the subject combinations to be given each teacher, the length of 
periods, the number of periods in the school day, the possibility of dovetailing 
subjects, and ability grouping as related to schedule-making. The author sug- 
gests solving the problem of conflicts by means of conflict sheets, the use of 
which is described in some detail. 

The final chapter of the book includes a critical discussion of the various 
methods of making a schedule and presents further suggestions for meeting prob- 
lems associated with schedule-making. 

More space might well have been given to making the schedule in the small 
high school, the schedule problems of which are quite different from those of 
the larger school. Among the groups into which the schools were separated for 
presenting data regarding schedule-making, the smallest group includes schools 
with enrolments up to 250. The schools in this group number three times as 
many as those in any one of the other three groups. More light might have been 
thrown on the situation in the small high school had the schools been so grouped 
that in the smallest enrolment group were included only schools with enrol- 
ments up to 100 or I50. 

The book presents a practical treatment of the problem common to all high 
schools and as such will be welcomed by high-school principals. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
STEPHENS COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA, MIssoURI 


A summary and interpretation of the Modern Foreign Language Study.—What 
is apparently the final report on the investigations of the American and Cana- 
dian Committees on Modern Languages has been published. In 1924 these 
committees undertook an extensive survey of the conditions of modern foreign 
language teaching in the United States and Canada. In addition to making a 
study of actual conditions, they proposed (1) to define the objectives of modern- 
language-teaching in these two nations, (2) to construct tests for the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, (3) to conduct inquiries and experiments to discover 


t A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages Issued by the Modern For- 
eign Language Study and the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages. Compiled by 
Robert Herndon Fife. Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. viii+-262. 
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what methods are most successful in developing the various linguistic skills, 
and (4) to compile lists of the most commonly used words and idioms in French, 
German, and Spanish as a scientific basis for the teaching of vocabulary. Since 
1927 the various subcommittees have been publishing their reports in a series of 
volumes. The volume under review, the eighteenth publication, which is a sum- 
mary of the contents of all the other reports, is a most valuable book. It fur- 
nishes a clear, brief, and yet complete statement of the findings of the investiga- 
tion for persons who have no need nor desire to read the original reports in de- 
tail. It also serves as an index to the contents of the preceding publications 
and will prove helpful to anyone wishing to locate topics of special interest in 
the series of volumes. This final publication, more than any of the others, 
indicates the scope of the investigation and the interrelation of the various re- 
ports. The compiler, Robert Herndon Fife, chairman of the Committee on Di- 
rection and Control, is particularly well qualified to present the summary and 
interpretation of the results of the investigation. 

For the purposes of discussion Mr. Fife has grouped the series of reports into 
four categories: “Surveys and Summary Studies,” ‘““Tests and Their Adminis- 
tration,” “Special Studies in Particular Problems,” and “The Vocabulary and 
Idiom Lists.” After a brief introductory chapter on the history of the investiga- 
tion, the compiler begins the discussion of the surveys and studies, which in- 
clude five of the original publications and contain the reports of the American 
survey committee on (1) enrolment in the modern languages; (2) objectives, 
curriculum, and methods of teaching; and (3) the training of teachers for modern 
foreign language work. The two volumes dealing with the teaching of modern 
languages in Canada are also reviewed in thischapter. Mr. Fife has given a par- 
ticularly lucid and complete summary of the contents of these five reports; even 
after wading through the statistics of the original volumes, the reader will find 
his mass of information clarified and organized by a perusal of the first section 
of the book under review. 

The second part of the book deals with the studies made of the construction, 
administration, and use of new-type tests, both achievement and prognosis, in 
the field of modern foreign languages. Because of the widespread use of stand- 
ardized tests in all the different subjects of the curriculum, no teacher of modern 
languages can afford to overlook the valuable information on this subject con- 
tained in the original reports and Mr. Fife’s résumé of the investigations made 
in this field. 

Three publications are reviewed in the third chapter of the last volume. Two 
reports deal with special studies made in the field of psychology, method, and 
materials of instruction, and a third is an annotated bibliography of modern- 
language methodology. Some of the most interesting and significant research 
that has ever been made in the field of modern-language-teaching is presented 
in condensed form in this chapter. 

In his fourth chapter Mr. Fife describes the methods used in compiling the 
French, German, and Spanish vocabulary and idiom lists. Teachers will feel an 
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increased confidence in the value of the lists after reading about the painstaking 
and scientific methods used in constructing them. 

Mr. Fife concludes his summary with a brief but pertinent discussion of the 
accomplishments of the investigation known as the Modern Foreign Language 
Study and an indication of the problems which still remain unsolved. The 
field of research in modern-language-teaching is so extensive that the inves- 
tigation, monumental as it was, was barely able to stake out the boundary 
lines and till a few patches. Because a great amount of work still remains to be 
done by teachers in the field, it is important that the reports of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, particularly this last volume, 
should be in the library of every instructor of modern foreign languages, not 
only as a record of what has been discovered in the past, but as a guide to what 
must be accomplished in the future. 


MyRTLE VIOLET SUNDEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A high-school textbook in elementary economics.—Economic illiteracy is com- 
mon even among the literate. This situation may be due to the fact that in such 
a field as elementary economics the writing of an adequate textbook for use in 
schools is an exceedingly difficult task—difficult because the principles have 
been confused by terminological difficulties and because trained economists 
are but rarely concerned about the problems of economic education in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. A volume,' which is an excellent restatement of the 
principles of economics, presents the materials in this field in a form that the 
senior high school student can understand and absorb. Many of the books in 
elementary economics are abridgments of the author’s collegiate textbooks; 
this volume does not suffer any such shortcoming. 

The materials used are the familiar components of first courses in elementary 
economics. The underlying concepts of our economic order, production, ex- 
change, money and banking, trade and transportation, risk, governmental eco- 
nomic functions, distribution, and economic reform comprise the major divi- 
sions of the book. Under each major division the significant aspects of the 
division are discussed in appropriate chapters. 

The types of problems, the graphical and pictorial materials, and the review 
questions are rich, interesting, and ample. The supplementary reading lists 
are well chosen and the references for the pupils are, unlike those in most text- 
books in economics for secondary-school use, well within the understanding of 
the pupil. A list of references for teachers’ readings is also included. A list of 
biographies and novels dealing with economic and business situations would 
have enriched the reading lists. 

* Cornelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson, Everyday Economics: A Study 


of Practices and Principles. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. 
xiv+512. $1.68. 
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The building of adequate problems for an elementary textbook is a delicate 
problem. In the volume under review at least one of the problems, unless forti- 
fied by classroom discussion, may lead to dubious conclusions. For example, 
on page 12 a chart tracing the total earnings of eighth-grade graduates, high- 
school graduates, and college graduates indicates the decidedly superior total 
earnings of college graduates. The pupil is asked to draw his own conclusion 
as to whether education pays. The possibility that the pupil will reach the 
wrong conclusion in this connection is considerable, and detailed studies of the 
economic value of an education have led many investigators to believe that the 
money value of an education has been frequently overrated. Such fallacies fre- 
quently occur both in textbooks and in popular discussions of economic matters. 
Economic fallacies are so common that textbook writers might well make them 
the subject of the summary chapter. Such a chapter might prove more bene- 
ficial than the usual final chapter on socialism or reform, which is a common 
summary ending for many elementary textbooks in economics. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the discussion of our eco- 
nomic order. It is unfortunate that this part of the work did not receive greater 
emphasis. It is fundamental to an understanding of economic theory and prin- 
ciples that the pupil recognize the existence of an economic order quite in the 
same manner that he recognizes a biological or physical order. Unless much use 
is made of the supplementary materials, the pupil can hardly gain an apprecia- 
tion, from the brief space allotted to this basic part of economics, of the evolu- 
tion of such concepts as property, freedom of contract, competition, and other 
organizing devices upon which modern economic society so heavily relies. 

The authors compromised on an issue which creates a problem for all writers 
of first textbooks in economics. The work is not entirely descriptive of economic 
institutions but rather combines description with theory. In this arrangement 
the authors have done well, although many theorists in the field maintain that 
the understanding of any economic theory is impossible without enough ground- 
ing in mathematics and philosophy to understand the assumptions on which 
classical theory and modern interpretations of it have been built. 

One of the chief merits of the book appears sharply by comparison with most 
secondary textbooks in economics. The language is well adapted to the senior 
high school pupil and is written in a style that will interest him. If textbooks 
in economics are written to effect behavior change rather than to give facts, 
books must be written from the point of view of the pupil. They must not be 
merely descriptions of the historical body of principles. For the most part, the 
authors have been conscious of the importance of the problem, especially in the 
matter of language adaptation, but their inclusion of much of the orthodox in 
economics, such as taxation and economic rent, indicates their unwillingness 
to depart far from the traditional—a characteristic of many elementary text- 


books in this field. 
H. G. SHIELDS 
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Testing in physical education—Two great weaknesses in most physical-edu- 
cation tests of capacity, ability, or achievement are a lack of standard testing 
technique and a faulty interpretation and application of the results. A recent 
book! by Frederick Rand Rogers, attempts to lessen these faults. 

Part I, “Accuracy in Testing Techniques,” is a manual of instruction in the 
procedure of spirometer, manuometer, dynamometer, push-up, and pull-up 
tests. The well-illustrated instructions should, if followed, prove valuable in 
securing more accurate results by those using strength tests of any form. 

Part II, “The Significance of Physical Capacity Tests,”’ is a discussion of the 
merits of the tests previously presented by Mr. Rogers. These are a series of 
tests of strength, the total score in which is the strength index of the person 
tested. The physical-fitness index is ‘“‘a quotient which indicates the amount of 
surplus physical power or strength of the individual as compared with others of 
his own age or weight” (p. 33). 

These tests of strength are reported to be valid measures of (1) the physical 
educator’s tools (2) physical fitness, (3) physical-activity habits, (4) endurance, 
(5) general systemic conditions, (6) power to carry academic burdens, (7) indi- 
vidual progress and educational efficiency, and (8) unstable conditions. Many 
educators will not agree with Mr. Rogers in his statement, “Of all tests and 
examinations... . the physical-capacity tests. . . . may yield the most funda- 
mental and useful information to the physical educator” (p. 30). One must 
admit, however, that experimental evidence shows a closer connection between 
the strength of skeletal muscles on the one side and physical fitness, endurance, 
and general systemic condition on the other than many of us have believed 
exists. 

Readers are wisely cautioned against allowing these tests to become the pro- 
gram rather than “‘administrative preliminaries to actual programs” (p. 39) and 
also against making muscular strength the primary objective. Measures of 
strength should be looked upon merely as “symptoms or indices of other more 
fundamental conditions” (p. 39). 

This book is another real contribution to the literature of testing in physical 
education. 

T. N. METCALF 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
Ames, Iowa 


* Frederick Rand Rogers, Physical Capacity Tests: Notes on Testing Techniques 
and the Significance of Tests. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+5o. 
$0.75. 
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